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WILLIAM HAYLEY, Esa. 


THE following particulars respecting one of the best 
(perhaps the very best) of our living poets we believe to 
be correct. 

Willian Hayley was born at Chichester, in the month 
of October, 1745. His parents were Thomas, the only 
son of Thomas [layley, — of Chichester, and Mary, 
dauchter of C olonel Y ates, member for that city. Our 
poet lost his father before he had reached his third year, 
aud was educated by an admirable mother, w hom he 
has justly described as a woman equally distinguished 
by personal beauty, by strength of understanding, and 
by tenderness of heart. 

The lines at the end of the fourth epistle of the Essay 
on Epic Poetry, beginning with 

“O thou fond spirit, who with pride hast smild, 

** And frown’d with fear on thy poetic child ; 

“ Pleas’d, vet alarm’d, when in his boyish time 

“He sighb’d in numbers, or he laugh’d in rhyme ;” &c. 
containing a little reference to his own Melia and a 
lively description of his mother’s tenderness and watch- 
ings, when reason had threatened for ever to leave him, 
are exquisitely beautiful. Even the counterpart ot this 
description in Pope is not more sweet. 


“ Rocking the cradle of declining age,” &e. 


He was sent ear ly to Kingston school, and su ttered there 
from an epidemical fever; on his recovery, after years of 
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illness and decrepitude, he had a domestic tutor, who 
prepared him for Eton; oa leaving school he was entered 

Trinty Hallinan Cambridge, and betore he resided 
there wrote the first of his poems that appeared iu print, 
an Ode on the Birth of the Prinee of Wales, inserted in 
the Cambridge collection. On teaving the university he 
passed sever al months in Scotland, on a visit to some 
young friends who were then students of physic in Edin- 
burgh. In the year 176%, he married Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of the Reverend Thomas Ball, Dean of Chichester: 
which lady died about ten years ago; aud atter re- 
siding some years in London, he settied in i774 in his 
native county at Eartham; where he continues to reside 
in lettered ease and elegance, m a situation remarkable 
for health and beauty, and which his taste has created, 
improved, and embellished. 

His epistles to his friend Mr. Romney were published 
in 1778; epistle on the Death of Mr, Thornton, Ode io 
Howard, and epistles to Gibbon, in 1780; the Triumphs 
of Temper in 1781, and the Essay on Epic Poetry in 
1782. The public received, in the year 1734, from the 
fertile and amusing pen of our author, a volume of 
plays, containing three comedies and two tragedies, each 
in three acts. ‘The comedies are in rhyme, but such 
rhyme, so familiar, so easy, so Howing, that prose itself 
can scarcely appear more natural, more convenient for 
the purposes of dialogue, or the business of the drama. 
Like the ancient Iambic, recommended by Aristotle, 
and characterised by Horace, as the measure peculiarly 
suited to the scene: Natum rebus agendts. 

Of the Two Connoisseurs, the second comedy in the 
collection, it is hardly possible to speak in terms of suf- 
ficient approbation, The compactness of the fable, the 
natural humour of the characters, the justness and deli- 
cacy of the sentiments, and the elegant vivacity of the 
dialogue, are all severally and equally admirable. 

From this time declining health interrupted his lite- 
rary pursuits; but sucha mind as Mr. Hayley’s, so fer- 
tile in genius, so rich in literary ac quirements, could 
not remain altogether inactive; and he has sice fa- 
voured the world with an elegy on that ** all accom- 
plished” man, Sir William Jone sy and a life of our im- 
mortal poet, Milton; in which he defeads his character 
from the harsh and malignant strictures of his former 
biographer. In this latter production he records his 
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intimacy with Mr. Cowper, the divine author of The 
Task, aud gives him those commendations, valuable both 
ev account of the pea from which they proceeded, and 
the high merit of the object upon whom they were be- 
stowed. It is extremely honourable to Mr. Hayley, 
that he has never prostituted his praise upon mere wealth 
aid greatness ; but conscious of its value, has confined 
it to PeUIUS, to virtue, and to talents. The names of 
Romney, Howard, Gibbon, Mason, Str Wilham Jones, 
and Cowper, derive and inpart lustre to the productions 
of Hayley. 

In addition to the works published with his name, the 
world have agreed in ascribing to him, with some pro= 
bability, though they were never publicly acknowledged, 
the Elegy on the Greek model, addressed to Bishop 
Lowth, the Essay on Old Maids, and the novel of the 
Young Widow. 

Mr. Hayley has also published the Memoirs and Cors 
respondence of Cowper, a poet with whom, as already 
observed, he lived upon the most friendly and intimate 
terms; aud it is fortunate for the public that such a poet 
should have had so competent a biographer. 

The last production of Mr. Hayley’s muse is perhaps 
not a performance upon which he would wish to rest his 
claims asa poet. The Triumphs of Music is not to be 
perused throughout without a little exercise of the T7ri- 
umphs of Temper. For the subject of this poem we 
reter our readers to an article in our first Number, 
entitled ALESANDRO STRADELLI. The reader will dis- 
cover in this prodjction much morality, mere piety, but 
very little poetry. 

As the subject of this memoir is still hving, and may 
he lone continue to charm and bless the world with the 
exertion of his talents, and the practice of his virtues ! 
we shall uilie ar to euter into any farther particulars of a 
lite, which is speut in the exercise of every thing that is 
social and benevolent. 











INGENIOUS CONTRIVANCE OF A DEAF PERSON. 


A REPUTABLE merchant of Wesel, in the Duchy of 
Cleves, a venerable, hoary old man of seventy-eight, 
had, as early as his tnmasietlh year, a great difficulty of 
hearing, which, as far as he could recollect, was occa< 
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sioned, either by a violent fall, or by a profuse ble eding 
at the nose. The most promising means against this 
disorder proved inefeciual, it rather growing upon him 
from year to yesr, till, at last, he became quite deaf, 
unable to understand a single word, without bawhue 
loud in his ears. Both German and Dutch physicians, 
who were consulted on this occasion, could not, with all 
their art and skili, afford any rehef: at length, after an 
accurate examination of the external organs of hearing, 
the case was deemed incurable. However, he proc ened 
a variety of acoustic tubes from Aisterdam, i order to 
uflerd some relief to those who wauted to speak with 
him: but their use was afterwards laid aside, 
attended either with much inconvenience, or 
procuring any distinct degree of hearing. 

Afterwards marrying, and having two of his eldest 
children, a son and a di vuvhter, taught to play on the 
spinnet, he oiten came up to it, sek eaverly wished tg 
hear the music: as the music-master once happened to 
say, that it was very possible for him to hear, if, ac- 
‘ ording to an old, aud well-known experiment, he held 
a thin stick, or a tobacco-pipe, with the one e nd on the 
bridge of the sound-board, and with the other to the 
upper teeth; this he instantly tried, and was greatly 
pleased, that he cou!d both plainly distinguish each note, 
and, as he thought, much stronger than formerly, at his 
best hearine. But all this was ineffectual to make him 
understand persons speaking, till an accidental trial pro- 
eured him also this happiness. 

fu the year 1749, he had the good fortune to light, 
by mere accident, on a peculiar method, by which any 
person, at the distance of twe uty’, or even thirty paces, 
may, without greatly straming his voice, spe ak to be 
understood. This happe ned as follows: As one time 
this deaf person had all his family about him, and was 
ple asiug himself with hits daughter’ s playing, by means 
of his ot -pipe; his brother, who happened to be 
present, alledged, that as he could pk unty distinguish 
the sounds or notes cf the spinnet, *, mi ioht also, im the 
same manner, understand the articulate sounds of a 
speaker. For this purpose, his brother took a speaking- 
trumpet, and holding the narrow part, or mouth-plece, 
to the upper teeth of the deaf person, he uttered a few 
words at the upper or wider part thereof: this trial, 
however, proved unsuccessful, the deaf man not beng 
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sensible of the least articulate sound. But he himself 
directly fell upon a device, which proved more success- 
ful. The brother was to hold the rim of the wide end 
of the speaking-trumpet to his upper teeth, and he him- 
self to do the like with the lower end, or mouth-piece : 
upon which, his brother had scarce uttered a couple of 
words, but he directly repeated them with the greatest 
joy, and also assured him, that he understood them more 
distinctly than if be had bawled them in the loudest 
ynanner in his ear. 

The deaf man did not stop here: in order to be con- 
vinced, whether the success was ust owing to the struc- 
ture of the speaking-trumpet, or whether the same 
thing might not succeed with other bodies; he directly 
tried, in the same manner, his tobacco-pipe, and a little 
wooden stick, and to his great joy found it not only pos- 
sible, but that the speaker might even speak as low as 
“ pleased, so the voice was only audible. The curios 

ty of this man and his friends did not rest here; they 
pie deel to know, at what distance one might converse 
with him: for this purpose, they took thin sticks or slips 
of wood, of different tengths, and one, in particular, 
six fect long, an inch broad, and of the thickness of the 
back of a kuifte. At Wesel, and in the country round 
about, they call such sticks flooring-slips or laths, which 
they use in filling up the openings of the boards of the 
flooring, when st: irting asunder: aud such slips are the 
more commodious, as being thin, they the less hinder 
the pronunciation, and as in other respects, they pro- 
duce the saine effect in propagating sound: and even, 
hy means of a bundle of them tied together, the lowest 
sound is distinctly audible, when the by-standers can 
scarce perceive any. 

_ The farther trials and observations, which were made 
in the use of this method, have been coutirmed by the 
following experiments. In the first place, upon bawl- 
No In the loudest manner, in the sensi ot the deat 
— through a large tin funnel, without touching 
The teeth, or even without the funne l, not a single w ord 
was understood. Secondly, if the slip of w ood be held 
too fast with the finger, or laid hold on with shut lips, 
the voice proves very indistinct. But, thirdly, if held 
with the teeth, the sensation is extre mely weak. Fourth- 
ly, if the slip be held to the under teeth, there is not 
the Jeast sense of hearing. Whereas, fifthly, the voice 
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is perceptible and distinct, upon bringing, in using the 
elip, the toneue lo thre palate or to the teeth. Sint hly, 
the voice is less perceotible on joing the teeth lOve. 
ther, than on their standing asunder, Seventhly, though 
the mouth be full of water, the hearme ts not im the 
least dimiished. Enehthiy, when a brass or iron wire 
*s hel dto the teeth, the deaf person hears nothing at 
ali: batt held between the teeth, a little. Ninthty, the 
deat person pay hear very well, on holding, by the 
lower rit, a beere-glass, to the upper teeth; or 1, with 
the mouth shut, he presses it somewhat hard just under 
the nese, aud another person directs his voice up the 
elass, close to it; all which answers not with a wine- 
ass. Venthly and lastly, the speaker must have good 
pound teeth, a atl any loose ones, at least 1 the Up 
per jaw, as then the voice is very mdistinct. 
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No. VI. 
age 
Chiucun a son zout. 
a 
Monsteur dE Vivonne.—M. de V. who was general 
of the expedition agaist Messina, writing from that place 
to the king, sera Liks letter " these words: To fini: sh 
the ajjuir, we only want ten thousand men. He gave his 
bes ‘tter to seal to Du Verron, commissioner for the army, 
who was bold enoush to add, and a general. 





ANrEcpore For THE Frencn Emxprror.—When 
Themistocles went to Andrus to demand a levy of mo- 
rey, he sad, £ bring two Gods with me, Force and 
Picnsuaston, [ie was answered, ard we have tivo 
stronger, WANT aud IMPOSSIBELITY. 





Tin Use or tin Eyves.—Such is the reputation of 
Democritus, that alinest ail the world ts persuaded that 
he pat his eves out upou moral and honourable princi- 
ples. Aulus Gellius assures us that he took this resolu- 
tion, in order to concentrate his ideas, and to enable 
him more eifectually to co: iiemplate those mysteries of 
Nature, mmto which his eyes did not sutiler him to pene- 
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trate. Efe quotes those verses of Laberius, wherein hie 
says that Democritus lost his sight by jooking too sted- 
fastly on the sun. But, according to that philosopher, 
ae ritus had a dilferent view in parting w Ith his sivlit : 
He suffered this, that be might not be mortitied with 
looking oa vicious men. Piutarch, who had mentioned 
this before Aulus Gellius, cousiders 1t as an imposture. 
The assertion, says he, that Democritus deprive: (hime 
self of sight, by looking on a buraing-ginss, Is certamly 
false; yet it is true that those who accustom the inselves 
to mental labour, find the senses rather troublesome 
than useful. For this reason the retreats of study, and 
the temples of the muses are ve nevaily in solitudes; and 
yrobably too, for the same reason it is thet the Greeks 
eall the mght Kuphrona, that is the good thiuker. Be- 
cause the time that is least subject to dissipation and 
variety Is most favourable to thought. 

Tis, Plutarch is persu: aded that the man who cannot 
see, has a cousiderable advantage in point of medita- 
tion; and it was, undoul rtedly, under this idea that 
Pythagoras shut himself up a whole winter 1a a subter- 
raneous Cave. 

Lactantins, on the other hand, says that the mind 
discerns the object through the mediuin of the eve, as 
throveh awindow. I[tisso essentially there, that throuen 
the same medium you may read what passes in It. Lu- 
cretius has made use of a very trifimg argument to re- 
fute this. Lf says he, the soul looks through the eye, 
it would certainly see much better, were the eye taken 
away. Remove the vates, and surely more leht will 
enter, Certuuly, coutmues Lactantius, Lueretius and 
Epicurus must have lost their eyes, when they could not 
see that the removal of them would destroy the passaye 
of hivht, 





Jacos Tonson.—There is a singular defect in the 
picture of — Charles the first, in whole length in 
armour, by Vandyke; beth the gauntlets being drawn 
for the right hand. 

When this picture was in the Wharton Collection, old 
Jacob Vonsou, who had remarkably ugly legs, was find- 
ing fault with the two gauntlets. ‘Lady Wharton said, 
Mr. Tonson, why night not nie man have two right 
hands, as well as another two left leys! 

Till Lsaw this anecdote » as related hy ry the late [lorace 
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Walpole, I was at a loss to coi nprehe nd what Pope ine 
tended by the two following lines in the Dunciad : 

With arms extended Bernard rows his state, 

And lett-legzed Jacob seems ‘o emulate. 
These lines were afterwards thus altered : 

With legs expanded Bernard urged the race, 

Aud seemed to emulate great Jacob’s pace. 

Dr. Warton has inserted the first couplet in his 

edition, and as he has no annotation upon it, probably 
Was not acquainted with its meaning. [ Belve.] 





PARLIAMENTARY ELoQqueNnce.—Some years ago, a 
ine umber of parliament having heard many speeches 1s 

he house, to the vreat ap} nlause of the spe makers, erew 
ambit ious of rising mto aol glory by his oratory ; “wel 
accordingly watched for a favourable oj pportunity te 
open. At length an occasion presented toclf, A mo- 
tion was made in the house for enforcing the execution 
of some statute; on which the orator in embryo rose 
solemnly up, and after giving three loud hems, spoke 
as follows: ‘* Mr. Speaker—have we laws, or have we not 
laws? If we have laws, and they are not observed, to 
what end were those laws made =” so saying, he sat him- 
self down, his chest heaving high with conscious conse- 
quence ; when another rose up, and delivered his thouglits 
in these words: ** Mr. speaker—did the honourable gen- 
tleman who spoke last, speak to the purpose, or not 
speak to the purpose; if he did not speak to the pur- 
pose, to what purpose did he speak?” This d-propos 
reply set the house in a roar of laughter, and the untor- 
tunate orator, like Old Doiley in the farce, was content 
to be dummy ever after. 


oo 








KOTZEBU E FURTHER DETECTED. 


(oo EP 
Mr. Conpvuctor, 


Your correspondent ‘* Detector,” in No. LV. 
of the Cabinet, exposes Kotzebue’s plagiarism in having 
borrowed the story of ** The Little Lie” from the Ad- 
venturer; but he has omitted noticing that the story en- 
titled ** Shun the Appearance of Vice” is equally pil- 
fered from the same source; being a literal copy (vari- 
ation of names excepted,) of the story of Desdemona, 


Vol. rv. NOs. 117. 118. 
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4N ESSAY ON BRUCE’S TRAVELS, 
AND 


THE SOURCE OF THE NILE. 





Resumed from page 15. 


— eee 


Amonea the thousand improbabilities attending the 
supposition that the great river of Abyssinia, ever was 
or could be considered as the Astapus, it will not escape 
notice, that this branch is always treated as one in- 
—— inferior in ¢ onseque nee to the Astaberas, though 

) pomt of magnitude and importance, it bears the 
same proportion to the Mareb, Tacazze and Dender, 
as Loudon to yey or a Patagonian to a Laplander. 

The accounts of Heredotus are entirely irrelevant. 
He was told, it seems, by the Secretary of the ‘Temple 
of Minerva, that the sacred river issued out of vast 
lakes to the southward, which he placed near Syene, 
the modern Assouan in| Upper Egypt.—Granting even 
that he had, or rather Herodotus had, mistaken the 
name of the place, nothmy is thence proved in favour of 
the Bahar el Abiad, which has no connection with any 
lake. The description can only suit the Blue River, 
or perhaps the Maleg. The information he details as 
given by the imbhabitants of interior Africa with whom 
he conversed, has already been shewn to apply to the 
river called the Niger. 

It is almost unnecessary to mention more modern 
accounts, since they are all more or less copied from 
Ptolemy. The river mentioned by Juba, (as quoted 
by Pliny) is clearly the Niger, and no other river which 
runs eastward. It may not be improper to remark, that 
Esduri, the Arabian geographer, servilely copies Pto- 
Jemy in his account of the Nile, joining much romantic 
nousense of his own. He admits however what is abun- 
dantly suficient for our purpose. He asserts that the 
natives of Africa declared the ** Blue River,” (which 
he conceives to be the Ast: ipus) to be the true Nile, 
which he pretends to deny, not from his own knowledge, 
but from his own mistaken notion of the authority “of 
Ptolemy. That the Bahar el Azergue was generally 
considered by the natives of those countries to be the 
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river of Fioypt , is a matterof fact which he positive ly 
attests; his own opinions, founded on a vroundless the- 
ory, merit no attention. 

In truth the whole information Ptolemy or any of 
his age could give, seems little more than an auipli- 
fication of that communicated by Eratosthenes, as 
quoted by Strabo. He mentions the Astaberas, and 
Astapus, which some call the Astosabas as falling 
into the Nile, and adds ‘but they say there is ano- 
ther running from the south out of certain lakes, and 
that this nearly makes up the straight body of the Nile, 
and that the swnamer rains occasion its overflowing. 24 
These two latter circumstances, clearly poimt out the 
great river of Abyssinia, as they are applicable to no 
other of the streams which join the Nile. 

But it may still be objected, that however at variance 
with one another, and with the truth, all accounts 
agree that the source of the Nile is in the Mountains 
of the Moon, which are not in Abyssinia. (By the 
way IT know not that these mountains are mentioned 

revious to Ptolemy.) But where are these Mountains 
of the Moon? If by that name be meant the range 
of hills intersecting Africa from east to west a few de- 
grees north of the equator, or even the highest part of 
them, | assert that the appellation is just as well suited 
to those of Abyssinia, as of any to the westward. No 
doubt we see in the modern maps the Mouutains of the 
Moon, but these are merely the dreams of Arabian 
geographers following Ptolemy. There is not the 
vestige of a proof that any part of these ranges of moun- 
tains ever bore that name in any part of Africa. The 
Abyssinian mountains are probably the highest of that 
extensive range; at least very near the sources of the 
rivers falling into the Abay, streains take their rise and 
flow into the Indian Ocean. It will pot avail the 
supporters of the argument deduced from the ** Lunar 
Mountains,” that their name might have been acquired 
from the worship of that luminary by the inhabitants, 
seeing this will apply to all the Pagan inhabitants ef 
Nubia, whether ou the mountains or the plains, whethei 
on the banks of the Blue or White Rivers, the Maleg 
or the Dender, im fact toall the Polytheists of Atrica, 
and perhaps every where else. A late Reviewer very 
neatly and truly observes (vide Eclectic Review) that 
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« the Mountains of the Moon, are less known than the 
Mountains én the Moon.” 

If Major Rennel have not deviated from his usual 
accuracy, or if fT mistake lim not, I apprehend the 
question, at least this branch of it, to be decided in 
favour of the claims of the Blue River.—It was a fae 
vourite opinien of the ancients, that the Niger and 
Nile rose from the same lake; nay that the Niger fell 
into the Nile ; that at any rate the connection between 
them wis so indeed that we continually find them 
associated in the minds of poets.—Nay, if we can be- 
lieve Browne, Horneman, &c, it is still the opinion of the 
natives that they are one and the same river.--If by the 
Niger, the Jollabola described by Park be meant, how 
rivers whose sources are near two thousand miles dise 
tant, could ever be supposed to originate in one lake, 
isnot easily accounted for, but upou some idea of the 
gross ignorance of the ancients, or perhaps of the vast 
extent of that range of hills now called Mountains of 
the Moon. But the belief of their connection was pee 
nerally received, and is, it seems, still entertained.— 
But by what river, in the opimion of the Africans, does 
this junction take place? why this very Bahar el Azer- 
sue, and not by den Sahar el Abiad, if we are to credit, 
audif I mistake not the me: unng of, the greatest ge- 
ographer in the world. This opinion ce annot be founded 
on observation, but must rest upon traditionary reports, 
founded perhaps on the legends of Egyptian priests 
or Greek ge ographers ; it proves, however, that those 
narraiives of the Niger and the Nile referred to the 
river of Abyssinia. The absurdity of any such real 
connection, Major fennel proves by the best of ar 
guments, 2.e. that the source of the Nile, probably as 
high as that of the Niger, must be many thousand feet 
more elevated thau the latter at the end of its immense 
course, it is merely of the ancient opinion of their 
connection I speak, aud thence infer, that it was the 
river of Abyssinia alone, they (the ancients) viewed 
as the true Nile. 

As I write eatirely from recollection, not having the 
advantage of a single book to refer to, | may in “this, 
as In some other points, have mistaken the meaning of 
Major Rennel. The several arguments, as will be here- 


after —— in favour of Bruce, can be but hittle af- 
fected by i 
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The information to be derived from the ancients, 
merely amounts to this:—that the Nile rose from an 
immense lake or lakes tar to the south, and to the 
eastward of Lyvypt, indeed near the Indian Ocean, 
and which lakes were situated in the Moxntains of the 
Moon, or that range of hills which intersects Africa 
from east to west, trom Cape CGiardetan to 4 ape Verd:— 
that in its course it partly euclosed Weroe; receiving 
her rivers particularly the Astaberas and Astapus, 
now the Vecazze and the Slareb, (perhaps by the latter 
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sometimes was meaut the Lender, or even at times the 
Guaneue;)—that it (the Mile) was so litimate:y cons 
nected with another large river, nsually called the Nige ry 
that in the opimon of some, they originated from the 
same lake, and according to others, ultimately formed 
the saine river. Even these c:recumstances sre not unis 
formly adhered to: the Very Tamhes ot the dittereut 
ausiliary rivers; may, the sittiatiou of 


| ' Nieroe itself, 
though almost at their very doors. » cre net precisely as- 
certamed by ancient writers, These two points oniy 
seem universally agreed upon, viz. thatthe source of the 
Nile lay to the south eastward, and that it issued from 
imimense lakes, situated in the highest part of the 
African peninsula where rivers also took their rise and 
course to the Indian Ocean. These particulars can 
: | 


bd ' 


apply to the river of Abysstnia*ouly :—the &akar el 
Abrad does vot possess a single feature of resemblance 
to the above descmption. “The appellation * Mountatis 
of the Moon,” the very existence of which is unproved, 
seems to have been more universal than that of Cau- 
casus, Ararat or Paurus, the very scite or limits of which 


' l ; > . oe . ! 

are to this day thi ob) ct of dispute. Such an appci- 
" . . ;° . aT , 

lation was most probably ef astronomical or mytholo- 


of Abvssima, asto those in Dar Fur, or any where else. 
rE?) . ’ : 
The greatest adversaries of Bruce, even Browne, have 


gical origin, and might as as well apply to the mountams 


not pretence dor indeed msinnated, that a take of any 
kind exists at the source of the ** White Raver.” We 
are Of Course, On every prineiple of fair reasonime, 


' 4 er iy 4 os 
bound to believe that the Nile of the ancients, lke 


et. y 


Mild, 
and flowed ito the immense lake Dembea, which atone 
nierits the epithets Lye stowed upol that {rom V\ hich the 
“Sacred River,” flowed; that the religious wo ship still 
paid to the Abay by the present Pagan natives, is the 


that of the moderns, rose in the mountains of Abyssi 
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remnant of that which was bestowed on the river of 
Egypt from its source to its embouchure in the Me- 
diterraneen. 

But to proceed to the second branch of this ques- 
tion. The names of mountains and rivers, particularly 
the latter, im sultry climates especially, are seldom 
subject to the revolutions of language, but generally 
retain those bestowed upon them by the aboriginal 
inhabitants of the countries in which the ‘y are sitented, 
Notwithstanding the Roman, Saxon, Danish and Nor- 
man conquests and colonizations of south Britain the 
rreatest parts of the rivers and mountains of that coun- 
try, still retain their Celtic denominations. These ap- 
pellations express the form, or figure, or other quality 
of the objecis they are meant to express. It is indeed 
from these names, that a clue 1s aflorded for tracing 
the original inhabitants of any territory. Occ asionally 
the original naine, when descriptive of known qualities, 
may be, and actually is, translated into the language 
of the conqueror, but in those circumstances the ori- 
ginal appellation can easily be traced, 

‘The river in question has borne the name of Nile or 
Neel from such remote antiquity, as to mduce the 
supposition that it was bestowed by the most ancient 
inhabitants of Eeypt, of Nulna, and Ethiopia.—U a- 
fortunately little is known of the ancient language of 
Keypt, or of Meroe, but happily the industry of mo- 
dern times hes un istded to the present age the stores 
of literature of a nation perhaps equally ancient, equally 
learned, and possessing a religion wonderfully similar. 
How or wien, the intercourse between Egypt and In- 
dia commenced :-—whether the latter received with co- 
lonies her religion, language, and polity from the 
former, is still uuknown, (thanks for this, and some 
other things, to the caudion of the Asiatic Society.) But 
that a oreat mitercourse and a most imtinate connection 
su bsist: d be we en them ia times now most remote, 1s 
firmly established by the sacred books of the Hindoos, 
in which are found vast remains of the religion, cus- 
toms, nay, the very legendary tales of the. countries 
lving on the banks of the Nile. The topography of 
these, seems nearly as well kuown, and 1s almost as 
fully described in the Puvauas, as that of the territories 
watered by the Indus, by the Ganges, or the still greater 
SHuhampooter, here carosity naturally looks for ime 
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formnation respecting Egypt and the Nile, and thers 
curiosity is not disappoiuted, Captain Wilford, from 
these sources, has written a long aiid most ingenious 
dissertation upon Keypt and the Nile, but, ws Was lds 
tural, lis conclusions are often questionable. Indeed 
it has already been siated, that lis Nanda, which he 
will have to be - Nile of Abyssinia, can be no other 
than the Tacazze, and his little Chrishna the — 
{the Ast: aberas we Astosaubas or Ast: uwpus ot the Cur: ‘ks: :) 
it appears howe Ver, that it was from these oe ihat 
Ptolemy received at Alexandria, from the learned Ine 
dians he owns his obligations to, much of tie 1aformas 
tion he details regarding Ewypt, Meroe, &c. 

But from these sources, one fact most material to this 
question seems to be established—I mean the original 
name of the river of Egypt. Aow it 1s demonstrated, 
what indeed has long been suspected, that all the an- 
cient bames of this river, denoted the colour of its 
waters. Thus Nil or Niler, a pure Sanserit word, sig- 
nities blue or dark azure: Cali and Chrishua (other 
Sanscrit names of this river) denote the colour dark 
blue, orazure, The Greek name Melos, was, it seems, 
merely a transl:tion of the Egyptian name of the holy 
rivers Et now therefore is clear, thet the oriemal name 
of the most celebre‘ed river of the world, is at this 
very moment applied to it, by all the iuhabitants of 
Nubia and a. Those who know the river in 
— from Abyssinia to Exvypt, give it the appel- 
lation of Bahar el Azergue, a literal transl: ition of Nile, 
Neel, ¢ ‘ali, &e. the epithets — to ait by almost 
every ancient nation, during a course of many thou- 
sand years. Both above aud bel low its junction with 
the Bahar ef dbiad of White River, it retains the same 
name, though the original one (Nile or Neel) 1s not 
altovether unknown: and that amony various nations, 
sone of these ortginally from the banks of the White 
River, or Psendo Nile, who would naturally wish to ar- 
rogate to their native stream the right of giving its 
name to the most fanious of all rivers. When we thus 
see those natious differing from each other in aluost 
every thing else, without one dissenting voice, con- 
curmig im bestowime upon this river, both above and 
below its juuction with the White River, an appellation 
which it has continued to bear for thousands of years, 
thus wiauinously asserting that it is the main branch of 
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the great river, we should naturally expect that incre- 
dulity itself, if it still should distrust the pretensions of 
Bruce, would do so with modesty and deference, never in 
the tone of arrogant contempt, or in the language of 
scurrility. The charac ter of Mr. Bruce, little as it can 
be affected, in the opinion of those knowing any thing of 
the parties, by the abuse of Pinkerton, &e. “&e. may 
challenge from any quarter the most rigid scrutiny. 
Failings he undoubtedly had ; his self love was carried 
toa length, which even his ieaeien could hardly excuse : 
but of deliberate fraud, or wilful unposture he was as ine 
capable as are some of his libellers of the feelings and 
expressions of men of honour and gentlemen. 

Were all the above facts and ar cuments to fall to the 
ground, still the claims of our country inan would not 
thereby be invalidated. The Nile is composed of three 
great streams, the middle one of which, and indeed 
much of the last, he completely explored. This branch 
(the middle one) was 11 Europe tor centuries almost 
wiv ersally considered to be the true Nile. To reach its 
fountains was the object of his journey, which he at- 
tained amidst difficulties and dangers almost unparalleled. 
Duly to appreciate his merits, we ought to contrast his, 
with the efforts of others. Numbers before, and all 
since have, after every exertion, been unable to trace his 
tuotsteps, even in the least inaccessible of the countries 
he traversed. Midst savage hordes, mortal enemies to 
the very name of Europeans, sanguinary, cruel, and 
atrociously pertidious, his courage, his sagacity, his 
circumspection proc ‘ured = him met only safety but 
respect. Among the bioodiest of fanatics ‘and the most 
brutal of savages he presecuted and advanced science 
with an ardour and success, which great minds can alone 
sy and accomplish : this, not as a wretched fugitive, 

1 disguise sneaking into those countries, but with the 

‘ate of a gentleman and the apparatus of a philosopher. 
ia 400 articles added to natural history ; the revolu- 
tionsand history of a most celebrated and ancient nation; 
geovraphy enriched by most accurate churts of near 20 
de erees of latitude of an unknown part of the globe. A 
collection the most superb ever formed of the remains of 
ancient art; the most accurate and interesting delinea- 
tions of society, manners and customs of numerous 
nations but just known by name, which ever were pre- 
rented to the public ; such are the true claims of James 
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Bruce to public regard. In a word the travels of Bruce 
rank im the first class of those screntibe undertakings 
which are almost the exclusive ornaments of the present 
reign, whether we consider the boidness and arduous 
nature of his attempts the tnportance of their ob- 
jeci, or the felicity of their execution. Such was the 
mau whose ashes hardly cold, must he raked up, lis 
well earned fame tarnished, aud his moral character de- 
graded by, faim ashamed to say, a Scotsman. But to 
return— 

The opinion of ail Europe for centuries respecting the 
situation of the sources of the Nile, was a sufficient 
motive to mduce Mir. Bruce to seek 1t in Abyssinia, In 
this opimicn every native of that country concurred, 
from theearliest times the mmbabitauts of Habbesh (Abys- 
sinii) have understood the river of Egypt to have its 
principal source im their country where it Cannot be de- 
nied that by far the greatest part of the ram faiis which 
mundates and tertilizes the terntories near the Nile, as 
besides the Abay (Bahar el Azergue) the Maleg (a very 
larye river which joins the Bahar el Abiad, and for 
which Mr. Bruce and others seem to have mistaken it) 
the Pender, the Tacazze, the Mareb, &c. all have 
their sources énd supplies. 

But if the right of the inhabitants of a country where 
a river rises, and through which it flows, to vive to it the 
proper appellation be called im question, whose title are 
we to admit ? not only the Abyssimans but the natives of 
Senaar, themselves too originally from the western branch, 
concur in declarine the Abay or Blue River to be the 
true river of Keypt, but those Nubians and Arabs 1- 
habiting its bauks, both above and below its junction 
with the Bahar el Abiad, umie ia expressing their firm 
convictionthat itis the main branch of the Nile. VW hat tes- 
timony can be decisive if this be insufficient? But besides 
this, the very naine of the full stream from Eeypt to 
Senaar, is that of Bahar el Azergue, by which it was 
denominated previous to its junction with the western 
branch, and this name, or one denoting the same idea as 
has already been shewn, it has continued to bear trom 
the remotest antiquity. What can entitle any stream to 
be considers a as the Tinh? Olle, 11 the preserving its bathe 
unchanyed, even atter its junction with others t e pames 
ot which wre toaen lost, shall be set ut nought P Are the 
suriuiises or luterpretaluons of bookwerms tounded upoa 
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the supposed opinions of men dead above twenty cen- 
turie Ss; tine se opi lis ai iw ray s obse ‘ure Or tulse, hay their 
very antnors clear ly enorant of the truth or falsehood of 
what they assert; are fhese to cut down testimony so 
clear, so vointed, so decisive ? in that event we must have 
anew uemeuclature for all rivers, hills and mountains 3 
no one must name the river on the banks of which he 
was born, as tis ancesters, aud all the world have done 
frou time iminemorial, because modern writers pretend 
to discover that two thousand years ago such a stream 
nad a differeut appellation bestowed upon it by old 
writers who kuew al, ost notht ing about it. 

But say these writers, the largest of two uniting streams 
should communicate ise ow hame to the river thereby 
formed. . But is this necessarily the case ? such an inno- 
vation would be atteuded with the slight inconvenience 
of having christened anew many ot the oreatest rivers, 
which wader their present appellations are the boundaries 
of kingdoins, of provinces, and private properties. It is 
generally understood that of two or more branches form- 
ing a river that which has the shehtest course, or deviates 
the least from the meridiaa, should confer the name 
upon the mutual river, unless its magnitude should be 
prodigiously disproport tone ‘d to the other, The Forth, 
before its yunction ¥ with the Teath, is littl more thana 
broad, deep, mudd y , almost still ditch, not contributing 
the one fourth of the waters of the mutual stream of the 
greatest river of Scotkud, and yet this insignificant pud- 
die (so to speak) retains its name trom its source to its 
discharge in the ocean, notwithstanding the rights of the 
far greater river (‘Peath). The river Galla, before its 
junction with the Heriot, is hardly visible, vet it con- 
tinues to give ils nenic to the large stream almost entirely 
furnished by the latter. The name of the Ohio, though 
lniinitely of greater magnitude, is with its waters lost in 
the Mississippi. But it is needless to multiply examples; 
the same thing takes place in numberless imstauces 
within any ones recoliection. Magnitude there‘ore is a 
criterion neither universal, nor even general. The course 
of the Bahar el Azergue, which deviates less from the 
meridian than that ofthe Raharel Abiad, coufers upon the 
former an enquestronane title to bestow iis maine upon 
the mutual branch, even admitting its iaferiority ia bulk, 

Eveu this potut, unmaterial as we have shewn it to be, 
is not yet to be yielded by the buhar ef Asergue, tis 
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not enough, in determining the question of magnitude, 
that one stre2am be bulkier to appearance than an other 
for a few miles ; 1t ought to retain its superiority during 
the greater part of its course. The Maleg (whic h rises 
tn Abyssinia) joins the white” not far above | its junc- 
ton with the Blue river, and may, tor ought we yet 
know, be the bulkier stream of the two: at all events, 
this, and I believe many other rivers, must add a very 
considerable proportion of its waters to the western 
branch, whereas the Blue river palils (with the excep- 
tion of the Dender) but little from its issuing out of the 
Lake Dembea, to its junction with the Bahar el Abiad, 

Indeed | do not believe that the contributions of the 
<< Blue river” to the comimon stream are exceeded by 
those of the “* White river.” The latter is said to be very 
deep, but to run so slowly that its motion 1s impercep- 
tibte. Now e very small stream, rapid as the Blue river, 
may ina elven time contribute much more water than 
the Bahar “el Abiad, the bulky appearance of which, at 
one or two pi articular places, may be entirely fallacious. 
What convinces me of the inferiority of the western 
branch ts the fact, admitted I think by Browne, 2. e. that 
the Bahar el Azergue is broader, aud its current infinitely 
more rapid than the Baharel Abiad. Let it be remem- 
bered, too, that the latter (chiefly from the Maley) has 
the advantage of some months longer raius than the for- 
mer, by which means its current never fails. The deep 
interest which the Nile has always excited is owing to the 
inundation and fertilization of Ee rpt, and the countries 
In its vicinity. Now, from a comparison ef Mr. Bruce’s 
register of the we ather, kept in Abyssinia, with the 
average Increase of the inundations at Cairo, it appears 
clear to me that itis the Bahar el Azergue which con- 
tributes the most to the overflowing of Egypt, &e. In 
fact the mandation subsides when the rains cease in Abys- 
senta (é e. early in September) though the western branch 
continues full (indeed should rise) considerably above a 
month afterw ards. Even therefore upon the principle ot 
magnitude, 1t would be rash to arrogate the superiority 
to the Bahar el Abiad, at least until we possess better 
inferimation than what has yet reached E urope. So far 
as it affects the question at issue, the matter is but ot 
trivial importance. 

From these cousiderations, (and many others might 
be stated) I think it clearly appears, that the objections 
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to Mr. Bruce’s claim of having explored the sources of 
the true Nile, are equatly groundless with those other ca- 
lummious reports which have so long assailed the cha- 
racter of that great Man, the falsehood of which, time 
and investigation have already demonstrated, and will 
continue more and more to demonstrate. It wonld be 
to the advantaze of the reputation, aud augment the 
util: ity of modern travellers, Were the Vs imstead of eag rerly 
seeking occasions of detracting from the imerits of the 
most iiustrious of their predecessors, to lunitate his ex- 
cellencies—uis tatrepidity, hts dari ng adventurous spirit, 
his dependence of mit ind, his zeal and his k: iowledve,. 

I have already hinted that the above observatious are 
collected trom recollection, circumstances preventing 
for the preseut any reference to printed books in any 
language which treat of this subject. Should I tind, 
upon such refereuce, sufficient cause to enlarge or alter 
these remarks in whole or in part, or reason to change 
iy present opinion upon this subject, IT shall have to 
entreat you for the insertion of another letter in your 
valuable Cabinet. 

lam, &e. 
Carronside, June, 1807. JUSTUS. 
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A PANEGYRIC UPON IMPUDENCE. 


Orarors and men of wit have frequently amused 
themselves with maintaining paradoxes. Thus, Eras- 
mus has written a panegyric upon folly: Montaigne 
has said tine things upon ignorance, which he some 
where calls ** the softest _— a man can lay Ins bead 
upon:”? and Cardan, in his Encomium Neronis, has, I 
suppose, defeaded every vice and every folly. It 1s 
astonishing to mv, that no one has yet done justice 
to impudence; which has so many advantages, and 
for which so much may be said. Did it never strike 
you, what simple, naked, unc ompounded wnpudence will 
do? what strange and asionishing effects it will produce ? 
Aye, and without birth, witheut property, without 
principle, without even artifice and address, without 
indeed any single quality, but the @s frontis triplex, 
‘“the frout of three-fold brass.’ ‘"—QObject not tolly, 
vice, or villainy however black: these are puny things : 
ens a visave truly bronzed and seared, from fe: itures 
muscularly tixed and hardened, issues forth a broad 
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overpowers elare, by which all these are as totally 


hid. as the spots of the sun by the lustre of his beams, 
Were not this so, how isit, that impudence shall make 
impressions to advantage : shail procure adinission to 
the highest personages, and no questions asked; shall 
suffice (in short) to make a man’s fortune, when no 
merit could even render itself vistpler * Lo ask no 
more to insure success, than that there be but enough 
of it: + without success @ man 1s rumed and undone, 
there being no mean. Should one ravage half the 
globe, and destroy a million of bis fellow-creatures, 
vet, 1f at leneth he arrive at empire, as Cesar did, he 
shall be adiusred winle living os aun hero, and adored 
perhaps as a god when dead: though were the very 
-ame person, hke Catiline to fial inthe attempt, he 
would be hanged us a little scoundrel rebber, and = his 


name devoted to intainy or oblivion. yA 








* “Inipudence,” says Osforn, “is no virtue, yet able to beggar 
. | a | , ‘ . ' 
themail: being for the most part in good plight, wheu the rest 
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starve, and capable of carrying her foilowers up to the bighest 
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pPrecrments: as usefulin a court, as armourin ac inp. Scotc:,- 
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men have ever made eoed the truth of this, who will go farther 
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with a shidiug, than an Englishina can ordinarily pass fer a 
crown” AdAdrice to a Sov. —But this tomy thinkine is rather a nmiark 


of sup rior wisdem, than of superior impudence: | sespeet an 


error of the press, and that instead of Sco/ehmen it shouid have 


been Jrishmen. Not that 1 approve of mudwual strictures: there 
Is no eccasionto apply either to Scodland oy Ireland tor unpudence 
ot the very first metal. 
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pudenien Cicero. 


t Viis eomparison of a hero with a rebber hath been often 
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mane * Father Mascavon told us from the prupit te-day,” says 
1. +) " ‘ s% ‘ . ij a ‘ } 
Nedaum de Mau tcnonw, ° that the here was a ro! ry Ui ho did at the 
Read of anarmy, what @ highwayman did alone. Our master,” she 


aids, “wes not pleased with the compurison:” nofre maitre wa 
pus ele convent de da coimpurarson. Lettres, 9 Fev. 1075.—Boileau’s 
} ‘ . TT en ~ 
sauguage is equally torcibie, in Sat. xi. v. 75. 
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Pray, what do you think the elder Pliny suggests, 
«hen he affirms it to be “ the prorozative of the Art 
of Healing, that any man, who professes hunself a 
physician, 1s instantly received as such?” * He cer- 
tainly suggests, that such sort of professors in Ins days, 
hike the itenerant end advertising doctors of ours, had 
«4 more than ordinary portion of that bold, self-important, 
and conhident look an Ld manner, which, with a very little 
heightening, may justly be called impudence. And 
what but this could enable a little paltry physician, of 
no name or character, to gain so mighty au ascendency 
over such a spint, as thar of Lewis XL. of France ? 
Read the account in Phihp de Commine; and then 
blame me, if you can, for thinking so highly of this 
accomplishment.—Tru2 it 1s, that Lewis was afraid 
of death even to horror, and so as not to bear the sound 
of the word; and | vrant, that on this same fear the 
empire of physic, as well as the empire of divinity, 1s 
chiefly founded: but [ insist, that neither the one 
bor tae other will ever be ratsed effectually, without 
the aid and co-operation of this great and sovereign 
quality. 

Pope Gregory VII. who governed the church from 
1073 to 1085, 1s celebrated tor having carried ecclesi- 
astical domiuton to the height: for he was the first who 
maiutained aud established, that popes, by excom- 
inunication, may depose kings from their states, and 
loose subjects from their allesiance. And how did he 
efiect this?) Not by genius or eloquence ; not by a 
knowledve of canon Taw, and the constitutions of 
the holy see; no, nor by the arts of poliey and 
erimaces of his religion (with all which he was amply 
eudowed) but by a most insolent, daring, usurping Spi- 
mt. bile seized the papal cha by force, as it were ; 
threw the church into confusion to gratify his ambition ; 
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* Inheée artium sold evenit, ut cuicunque medicum se professo statim 
cvddler, Nat. Hist. xxix.—l canine, however, confine this to 
puysic: Itistrne, more er less, of a// the professions : 

For he that has but impudence 
‘To aid things has a fair pretence. 
a . . . . . . 
nd, ¢ ertainly, it Is most true of divinity. Let any peasant or 
it! 
‘illage mechanic start forth as a preac mets without any preparation 


or qualification of any kind, will he not instantly be followed, and 
Steneq to as a divine’ 
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made kings his slaves, and bishons his ereat»res: and 
established 1a his own person a tyranny over thines both 
spiritual and temporal.—But my admiration of im- 
pudence transports me too far: IT will say no more 
upou it. « 








THE EMPIRE OF AVA 
CONVERTED TO THE RELIGION OF MAHOMLT. 
AN ORIENTAL ANECDOTE OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


From the French. 


Parr If. 
re 


Ta-Hatper knew that his beloved Naheia was the 
favourite sultana of the emperor of Ava; he had con- 
tided a part of his secret to the missionary Dervises, 
and these reverend persons, whose opinion was sanc- 
tioned by the court of Cochin-China, thought they saw 
mi all this the finger of providenc e, poluting out the 
mode of converting a great empire. 

In the sutte of “the ambassador was an old Cochin- 
Chinese dwarf who sold articles of jewellery. 

Nahela was young and pretty; she was consequently 
a coquette, aud fond of jewels; the emperor proposed 
that the dwarf should be brought to her; he struck 
the ground with his tam-tam, and the six thousand 
cunuchs cried out: ‘*the emperor is about to speak.” 

** Let the dwarf approach,” said the emperor, and 
the dwarf advanced; he walked upon little crutches, 
and was known by the name of the little Mustapha. 

«Truly, little Mustapha,” said Nahela to him, ‘‘you 
have all the appearance of a sorcerer.” ‘f am a 
mussulinan, madam,” rephed the little Mustapha, 1 ra 
ther drily, *‘and [am come to shew you some jewels.” 
He displayed before her some of his most valuable com- 
modities; the Sultana turned thein = carele ‘ssly over. 
** Here is a Cochin-Chinese ring,” said the dwarf. 

Nahela eageily seized it. “It is very pretty,” sud 
she, ende: avouring to conceal her acitation. ‘Sheep 
it,” said the Sultan to her, and he placed it ou her 
finger. 


** [lere are some others,” continued the dwarf. Na- 
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tela discovered that all the rings were very pretty, and 
one after the other, they all found their way on her 
finvers. 

She had perceived on the enamel of the first of 
these rinvs, the cipher of Ta-Haider; she saw imseribed 
on each of the others Cochin-Chinese characters, 
scarcely perceptible, and expressious of love conveyed 
in hieroglyphicks. Nahela had learned to decipher 
the mysteries which these hieroglyphicks concealed, and 
while atfecting to admire the several brilliants, she read 
the following words. 

‘“ Ta-Haider, thy faithful Ta-Haider still loves thee ; 
—dost thou, Nahela, still love thy Ta-Haider?—Doth 
ever a thought of him possess thy bosom/—He is a 
mussulman ;—follow his example ;—the LDervises are 
our friends. The dwarf will bring me thine answer. 
Ta-Haider dies, if Nahela no longer loves hiin.” 

Nahela instantly formed her resolution. ‘* You area 
mussulman, you say,” addressing the little Mustapha, 
and without waiting for au answer she turned to the 
Sultan, ‘* Signor,” said she, with an earnestness more 
than usual, **may Tien and Brahma unite to bless the 
days of your glorious reign; but for your slave she 
eau never be happy, ‘till she become a Mahometan. 
It is an odd fancy, { grant; but I feel something within 
(placing her hand on her heart) that tells me no other 
religion can bestow true happiness,” 

This was an answer to Ta-Haider’s dzl/et, and the 
little Mustapha, after nine prostrations, retired. The 
emperor threw out some objections which. appeared to 
hin conelusive, but which had no such efiect on the 
mind of the Sultana, on whom the spirit of the prophet 
operated -o rapidly, that the good Kein-Hang willing to 
gratify her, struck the earth once more with his tam- 
fan, aid said to the chief of the eunuchs, ‘* Go, 
end see whether there are any Dervises in my anti- 
chamber.” 

‘The seraghos of the East have not what we call an- 
tichambers, but they have halls which resemble them, 
where for a century and a half, either Dervises or 
Santons were usually to be met with.—It was at this 
‘ime, the grand sera for propagating Mahometanism. It 
isot therefore surprizing that Dervises should be found 
iu the antichambers of the seraglio of Ava; they there 
converted more orless the slaves and eunuchs; these 
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couverted the Gamseis OF the court, Who in then 


turn 
atteniptod the couversioi OF Their mistresses ; and the 
on I. : 4 f . } ° a 7 - ee 
Saltau Ikwem-Haug, (he Lasnt of the Lichts that illue- 


minate the asi, was, without Slispes Lie aey thine, 
aimost the o1ily person ma the palace, who Was hot a 
hitie of a miussulinan. 

He who appeared to be the prinerpal Dervise, was 
ordered to approach. fle had attamied the rank of 
chief of the Asiatic missions m Cochin-China, Pecu, 
‘Touquin, Ava, and other nerehbouriny kingdoms known 
orupknown. Ele had already rau a laborious career 
in Cinna. He was a phiiosopher, a great mathema- 
tic, and a profound astronomer; he was in other 
respects, a good sort of man; easy, accommodating, 
polite, tudulgent, somewhat of a hypocrite if you wili, 
aud loved all the world, the Santons ouly excepted. 
"The Cochin-Chinese called him Lather Tutto. Father 
‘Tutto COLE erted for conuversiou suke: he fulailed all the 
duties of his mission, and strictly conformed to the 
instructions of the grand Mutti; he did not scruple at 
times to resort to a tew miracles; he could not indeed 
carry a quarter of the moon in his sleeve, as the pro- 
phet bad done; but he restored dead persous to hfe, 
and walked over rivers with dry feet. One day his 
chapiet fell into the sea, and it was brought back to 
hin by acrab. The authors of the golden legend of 
the mussulinen relate, that the crab not thinkine it 
right to turn his posteriors on so holy aman, retreated 
backwards, and they very gravely add, that ever 
siuce this event, cravs have moved in the same retro- 
rrade inanner. 

‘Che Dervise was introduced. Ihien-Hang was a to- 
lerant monarch; a Chinese by his father’s, a Elincdoo 
by the mother’s side, he made no ditterence between 
Toh and Vishnou; the mages of beth these deities 
equaliy embeilished the hail ia which his throne was 
erected, and Father Tutto, afier having prostrated 
himself nine times before the Sultan, saluted = the 
two gods, one after the other, with a profound incli- 
nation of the head, 

Nabela had let down two of her three veils. Iien- 
Hang, whowas only jealous because it was then the 
custom to be so in theempire of Ava, was at the bot- 
tom superior to this weakness. He litted up the veils 
of his favourite himself, 
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«Js there not here,” said he familiarly to the Der- 
vise, * wherewithal to make a very pretty Mahometan ?” 

The father replied: ‘God is good; there is no God 
but one, and Maliomet is one “of hie prophets. ” He 
added that he perceived symptoms of faith im the large 
black eves of Nahela. 

The Sultan continued: “they say father, your re~ 
ligion ts a very 200d one.” * It would be still more so,” 
replied the Dervise, “if there were no Santoas among 
us; and he immediately related the history of a vio- 
lent persecut: on which the Santon missiouaries had 
excited against the Dervises in the kingdom of Siam. 

Kien-tlang desired the Dervise to vive hin some 
idea of the doctrines and mysteries of his religion. 
Tutto satisiied him upon every point; he made him 
acquainted with the angel Gabriel and the *horan ; 
he next spoke slightly ef the prohibition against the 
driaking of wine, but expatiated at large on the delights 
of Paradise, and the Hozris; the Houris seemed to 
please his highvess mightity. 

Of all the m= steries, that of transformation appeared 
to the emperor the most simple. As Vishuou was in- 
carnated nine times, and transformed three times to a 
horse, Mahomet he thought, might easily pent be 
chaneed twice into a dromedary. It is true that the 
Sultan had no great taith im this story, but all his 
wives gave full credit to it. 

When the Dervise had left off speaking, Nehela 
asked the sublime Sultan, with apparent enthusiasm, 
what he thouzht of the matter. He said it was weil 
enoueh, but he did not feel quite convinced; the fa- 
vourite, on the contrary, Was dying with impat ence to 
receive the Jast seal of her couversion. The good Der- 
vise, before he took his leave, gave the Sultana a phial, 
whic bh coutained, he said, the tears and sighs of a 
young Coc iicansll Mieeatie, who died tor his religion ; ; he 
also presented her with a beautiul relic, curiously 
wrought with hair; the hair was likewise that of a Co- 
chin-Chinese martyr. Nahela conveyed chese precious 
gifts to her lips, and dites utly kissed them. 

The father promised to seud her a Cochin-Chinese 
convert to finish her instruction; the Sultan did not 
thiik that absolutely necessary : but he was in love, 
and whatever gave pleasure to the Sultana, was agree- 
able to hin. 
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The convert, some days after, was introduced. Thre 
reader may easily conjecture who he was; but he will 
not so readily guess the sort of scene which was pre- 
paring to give the finishing stroke to the conversion of 
this mighty empire. 

‘¢ Heavens! it is my brother,’’ exclaimed Nahela,.— 
‘*Gracious powers!”’ cried 'Ta-Haider, ‘ my sister!” 
and before any body had time to prevent it, they were 
clasped in each other’s embrace. The et a has- 
tened to separate them, when both fell backwards, pale, 
and dying. 

“Ww hat does all this mean,” said Kien-Hang, * God 
is good,”’ said the Dervise-—‘‘don’t you see that a 
brother has found a sister in the Sultana?” 

The sister was placed on one sofa, the brother on 
another. They seemed as if struck with death. 

‘¢ She is dead,” sorrowfully exclaimed the wise Kien- 
Hang, the Light of the Lights that illuminate the 
East. he physicians, the fakirs, the talapoins, the 
houzes, the eunuchs, all declared that she was dead. 
Kien-Hang was inconsolable, tore his hair, and dis- 
figured his countenance. The Dervise, after repeating 
very often ‘* God is good,’ appeared absorbed in the 
most profound meditation. 

‘* Father,” said Kien-fang, ‘1 am told that you 
have the power of restoring the dead.” “I have some- 
times succeeded,” replied Tutto, ‘in reviving mussul- 
men, but the miracle has never been worked upon two at 
once; besides Nahela has not yet received the prophet’s 
faith. I will therefore, to render glory to Allah, and to 
eratify you, Signor, restore the brother who has been 
circumcised.” 

‘* eave the Cochin-Chinese as he is,”’ replied the 
Sultan, ‘* but restore Nahela to me, and to-morrow | 
will embrace your faith.” ‘* This promise,” said the 
Dervise, ‘© will be received by the prophet, who will 
revive not only the siste#, but the brother also. Signor, 
retire awhile.” 

Kieu-Hang withdrew, but whispered to the Dervise 
as he went out, that he need not give himself any trouble 
about the Cochin-Chinese, 

The reader must know, that the relic given by Tutto 
to the Sultana, inclosed a billet in whichthe plot of this 
scene was explained to her; the phial tilled with sighs 
and tears, contaiued a subtle spirit, prepared by the 
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Dervise. Ta-Haider and Nahela were to inhale the 
liquid both at the same time, and they executed this 
part of the contrivance very adroitly ; the tirst effect 
of the spirit, was to cause a fainting away, more or 
less prolonged in proportion to its strength; an 
icy coldness next took possession of the limbs; a livid 
hue spread over the countenauce, and the whole frame 
became stiff and motionless. 

The Sultan had no sooner left them than Tutto 
applied another spirit to his two patients, which coun- 
teracted the effects of the former, and immediately re- 
stored them to their senses. 

‘‘The time presses,”’ my children, said the Dervise: 
“vou have only oue momeut to say that you still love 
each other. The prophet will bless your union: the 
conversion of the empire of Ava——” 

He would have said a good deal more, but Nahela 
and Ta-Haider were already occupied in attendiag to 
his first suggestion. 

The good father retired to a corner to pray. In the 
mean time the heralds announced to the city of Ava, 
that a Dervise had worked a miracle in the palace, and 
that the circumscision of the emperor was nnmediately 
to take place. Thereport soon reached every corner 
of the empire, and some Santons who had just arrived 
on the frontiers, were forced to turn back, and take up 
their residence in the adjoming countries. 

Having finished his devotions, the Dervise announced 
to the impatient Kien-Hang, that Nahela was brought 
tolifeavain. The Sultan hastened to embrace her: 
he was followed by his eight hundred and thirty-five 
other wives, and their six thousand eunuchs; his ten 
thousand elephants were ranged in the courts of the 
palace, and his hundred thousand men were under 
arms. The two rivers of Llrrouaddy resounded with the 
cry of Allah Allah ! 

‘The poets of the court celebrated the favourite Sul- 
tana, her charms, her virtues, her little cocked-up nose, 
her large black eyes, her love for the Sultan, and her 
atlection for her brother. 

The Sultan was every day more and more ena- 
inoured of Nahela; the brother was named chief man- 
darin; the Dervise received the appointment of grand 
astronomer of the empire; his brethren imuade the al- 
Kuanacks, calculated the eclipses, and converted the 
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infidels; the grand astronomer reformed the calendar of 
the country, and no Santon wus ever a; sali suilered to 
pass the froutiers of Ava. * * % 








THE ARTS. 
No. VII. 
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REPLY TO THE APOLOGY FOR THE CHALK MANNER OF 
ENGRAVING. 


——_ pe 


“ Be thou as chaste as icc——15 pure as snow, 
Thou shalt not escape Cu/mnuny.” 





Mr. Conpuctor, 

A cor-espon ent of your's who professes to write * An 
Apology for the C halk manner of Engraving,” has at- 
tempted tO Impose ou your readers by an euvious and 
very illiberal attack on the professional character of Mr, 
ack lt appeared in your last number, and as an 
antidote cannot be administered too soon after poison, | 
rely on the candour which has hitherto presided in your 
Cabinet council, for an immediate insertion of the fol- 
lowing lines ; of which the object is less to vindicate Mr. 
L.., for that is less necessary, than to expose the insidious, 
ungenerous, and uncalled-for conduct of your Apologist, 
and set on their guaid such of your readers (if any such 
there be) as do not see what bulges the cloak of this as- 
sassin: The lecturer may rely on what he has written, 
and on what he may further intend, and may say with 
the Spartan, “strike but hear: but malevolent designs 
should still be exposed, that the public may repel with 
deserved abhorrence every attempt to stiginatise mno- 
cence, or to mvade the peaceiul abodes of studious 
retirement. 

It is fortunate for society that bad men in their reason- 
ings, frequently overlook very important points. A clis- 
thaguishe d artist very wittily encountered a witticism of 
Garth, by saying that he “* would take any thing from 
the doctor, but his prescriptious.’’ Your correspon- 
dent (who also would be thought a distinguished artis.) 
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1s of quite opposite sentiments: he will take nothing from 
Mr. L. but what is persoually administered. — He seems 
not to be aware that the pubic looking beyond the 
cloud of sophistry with which he crafiily attempts to ob- 
scure their perceptions —will see that the TRUTH of what 
Mr. L. has advanced, is uot, and cannot be, at all af- 
fected, by what he has, or has not engraven. If he had 
never cut a line, or if he were the author of as many 
plates as Bartolozzi, and as admirable as your corres- 
pondent would insinuate his own performances to be, 
his account of the imtroduction of Chalk engraving into 
this country, which has so high], offended your generous 
correspondent, would neitser be verified the less on that 
account, por can be falsitied the more. Your generous, 
your. liberal correspondent, professes himself to be the 
advocate of Chalk eagraving, and would insist that no 
person is competent to speak of an art, but who practi- 
cally excels in that art. It is fair to infer that he is pres 
pared to prove not only that ¢ Garth did uot write his own 
Dispensary,’ but that Mr. Clarke of Edinburgh,who never 
commanded a ship, (nor was even ever at sea, if common 
report may be credited) was not theauthor of the system 
of naval tactics or else that the system is idle and 
illusory which taught Rodney end Neison, aud all 
the best and bravest of our admirals to conquer: it is 
just to conclude, that he will send Sir Joshua Keynolds 
to the drawing school, before he allows the smallest 
credit to his discourses ; that he will compel Mr. Payue 
Knight to produce statues trom his own chisel, and pic 
tures from his own pencil, ere he listens to that veutles 
man’s criticisms ou Art, or *prineiples of taste ;’ and 
that he will set the committee of taste which the House 
of Commons has selected, to model public monuments, 
before he allows them to sit in judgment on the models 
of others. Further, it is reasouable to expect, that if 
your logical and candid correspoudent does not conclude 
his apolozy with his own name, we shall at least be sur- 
prised and edified by a dine which shall vie with those of 
Protogenes and Apelles of old. 

Mr. L’s account of the introduction of Chalk engrav- 
ing into England, is perhaps not the best written part of 
his volume ef Lectures, yet is a detail of facts * (not 
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* In justice to your readers and to the other parties concerned, 
would it not be well for you to print the whole, if you can find room 
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a chain of reasoning which might possibly he fallacior us) 
which the writer before me, does not, and J suppose can- 
not, and has recourse to the lowest artifice of the lowest 
vulear; that of filling up the deficient measure of his 
argument with an overflow of invective. He mingles 
reverence for the antique, with scandalous scurrility, 
and seems to imagine that your readers will be agreeably 
surprised while he dise loses how near Billingsgate the 
Castahan fount may bubble. By the shallow artifice of 
passing over three pages, in order to bring together and 
confound, hteral with figurative expression, “he hopes 
to impose an idea upon those who have not read Mr. Ls 
book, that that gentleman’s ‘ manner of writing is palpably 
obscure and grossly contradictory :” now, he who essays 
to convict another of false m etaphor, should at least be 
careful of his own, yet we tind your apologist prating j aT 
p. 25, of a Sun striking with lightning a tiara, &c. and 
darting his meridzan rays across the Alps. That the 
public inight see the Sun, this kind apologist holds a 

candle, and fiattering himself that he has caught the 
pubiie atteation, he here stops to sn suff it, with i pro- 
Fessional flourish that might have done honour to the 
first theatrical candle-snufier of the past century. 

This writer appears to be actuated—TI had alinost said 
blinded, by a par ticular interest, 10 inculcating that the 
Chalk manner is the superior mode of engraving. If he 
were some wretched dotter of the lowest class who was 
fearful of being left out of employ, he could not shew 
more anxiety that Mr. L. and all the world shouid join 
in his anthem of ¢ Glory be to thee O Dot !’ 

I say not these things however, from any dislike of his 
favourite branch of the Art, but of base and ungenerous 
behaviour. I will even allow that this man if he bea 
man) may possibly on this point of the superiority of 
Chalk engraving be in the mght. He may be able to 
shew that Bartolozzi’s chalk engravings are better than 
his Clytie, his Cireumecision, his Siler nee, or his Diploma ; 
he may prove to the satisfaction of persons of the purest 
taste that Woollett ought to have dotted after Wilson, 
and ought to have dotted the death of General Wolfe 
and battle of La Hogue. Lonly desire you to notice, 
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in your next number, of those four pages, (me inding the Note on 
Aluerman Boydell’s pamphlet) of Mr. Landseer’s Third Lecture, 
which this write, has made the pretence for his attack ? 
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Sir, that he has not yet proved these things, nor dis- 
proved a single syllable of what Mr. L. has advanced on 
the subject before us. 

it may not be less worthy of our notice, that not- 
withstanding the acriunony of his hostility towards the 
Lecturer, i cannot find that Mr. L. has any where de- 
clared an opinion as to the superior mode of engraving. 
Perhaps he conceives that such a preference 1s unneces- 
sary, or would be indelicate or invidious. IL would not 
llowever anticipate what I dare believe he will oue day 
communicate to the public—for it is obvious from his 
book tiat he has been prevented from delivering what he 
intended, on the subject of moderia engraving : I do not 
suppose that he will ation himself to be forced into any 
premature disclosure of his sentiments, or that he will 
condescend to notice at all such attacks as those of your 
correspondent; but I think you may infer froin what he 
has already published, that his opinion on this point, 
does not materially differ from myown, which may be 
expressed by a slight alteration of a celebrated couplet 


of Pope. 


For modes of Sculpturing let Fools contest 
mae ; . ee : 
that which is best administered, is best. 


To conclude, Mr. Editor, it requires no great depth 
of penetration to perceive—unot that this Apologist ds 1m 
the wrong—but that he himself entertains more than a 
latent suspicion that he is not in the right; for nothing 

can betray more the conscious baseness of a man who 
believes he is maintaining a bad cause, than that com- 
mon artifice of crafty ond venal advocates, of attacking 
the character of their opponent, when they cannot con- 
trovert his argument or bear down the facts he produces: 
und the raneour with which it is exe cuted, is always in 
proportion to the baseness in which it is conceived. 
Conscious of being weak in truth, a bad man foolishly 
flatters himself that he shall prove strong in falsehood. 
1 have said thus much sir, that such characters as this 
Apologist may not in future abuse the contidence of your 
readers, nor soil the polish of your Cabinet. 


And am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
22°¢ Aug. 1807. PHILOGRAPHICUS. 
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MR. LANDSFER’S REWARKS ON CHALK ENGRAVING. 

“© Stippling is a mode of producing prints by means of 
combiuatious of dois, wlie * are either round or multan- 
gular, as the conical point, or pomt of the graver, is em- 
ployed to form then. Stipplin: with the eraver, was occa- 
sionally practised both by Martin Schoen aud Albert 
Durer, in the very tifancy of the art: the latter em- 
ployed it in imitating the texture of beaver hats, and 
other similar objects. Perceiving that it was peculiarly 
expressive of softuess, Agostino Veneziano, and Bou- 
flanger, sometimes stippled their flesh, and Julio Cain- 
pagnola his back-grounds also. Alinost a century after- 
ward, it was observed by De Marteau that by etching 
some of the dots and engraving others, very successful 
imitatious of drawings hatched with chalk, inght be 
produced; and hence it has been called the Crakk 
manner of engraving. 

‘© In England, the chalk manner is new, having been 
imported from Paris not many years ago, Tf by Ryland, 
who employed it so as rather to imitate such drawings as 
are done with crayous, or stumped, than such as are 
hatched with chalk. it was run after, however, with avidity 
by the public, chietly because it was new, for tt was but a 
sort of retrograde and degeuerate novelty as it was prac- 
tised by the mmuediate iuitators of Ryland. Yet, with 
so much heecless ausiety was it pursued, that people 
never stopt to consider whether even red-chalk or 
stumped drawings themselves (of which these prints were 
professed imitatious) were so good representations of 
nature, or atlorded a more bappy and efficient ineans of 
trausfusing the soul of parting, than the art of engraving 
in tines, as it was then exereised by Bartolozzi, Vivares, 
Woollett, and Strange, who were all living at the time ; 
Set En land and novelty ted the way, and fashion and 
Barto!lozzi foliowed. 

‘¢ Perh: aps iartolozzi perceived that this stippling mode 
of ngraving, was capable of more easily bestowlay that 
soft biending and intautile indetiaity, which are conspi- 
cuous in his style 3;— perhaps he recollected the fate of 
Milton, Corregio, and Collis, and saw that the extst- 
ing state of the public taste, would neither appreciate 
nor reward the solitary efforts of a lne-vagraver who 
should regulate his aims by exalted views of the pere 
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fectibility of his art; and perhaps he knew that in exe- 
euting his plates in the chalk manner, he could much 
sooner avail himself of the assistance of his pupils than 
in the more arduous practice of engraving In lines, and 
thus perform more rapidly the numerous commissions of 
the print dealers. Llowever this may have been, cer- 
tain it is that he bowed down his vreat abilities, and 
made a wiiling or a reluctant sacrifice a principle ou the 
altar of fashion: an aberration which persons of real taste 
anh not ceased to regret. 

« The print dealers upon mistaken notions of private 
advantage, are ever exhausting the permanent hopes of 
the art: they are always ready, hke Mr. Windham’s 
savave, to cut down the tree in order to obtain its fruit. 
The novelty of chalk engraving, by calling forth their 
iwnorant exertions, coincided with, and increased this 
mania of the public, and except for the landscapes of 
Vivares, Rooker, and Woollett, which reqaired and ex- 
hibited, more vigour and more detail of drawing than 
stippling could bestow ; and that now and then an his- 
torical engraving by Strange and Bartolozzi, and 
the senes from Mr. West's History of England, (of 
which the death of General Wolfe was the first,) attested 
the existence and maintained the dignity of the legiti- 
imate art—with these illustrious exceptions, [ say the 
engravers of Great Britain were compelled to feel and 
silent ly to acknowledge, that since ‘ignorance was 
bliss, “twas folly to be wise.’ 

“ For myself, —though very young at the time, I could 
not help seeing with concern, that this re-discovery of, 
and rave for dotting, had happened at a most unfortu- 
nate period for the progress of engraving: It seemed to 
me as if a premature dotage had overtaken its manly 
prime. It has since turned out to be only one of those 
diseases which arise from the redundancy of particular 
mentees sort of influenza, for which (if my opinion 

Academies be right) the Royal Academy of Arts 

yt Lhave provided a remedy, but which the natural 

vigour of the constitution of engraving has since 
OVETCOLLe. 

‘The dealers in fashionable articles, may be compared 
todogs, that after a longer ora shorter chase, generally 
hunt | their game to death. The Royal Academy had 
cleared no “roads, and set up no directing posts, and 
even those among the well-intending public who ‘were 
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fondest of the sport—following tlese hounds, lost their 
way i the itricate and desuctory couse. As at the 
Easter hunt, some stop short, others are thrown trom 
their hobbics, ava others do ialil loliow tue dovs to the 
last—so it has been with re sard to the fasion of en- 
graviug so as to imitute ¢ huik or Crayou drawings, At 
length, however, this interesting art (ai which, it f{ 
seem, Lonly seem to make sport) feichiug a tew noble 
bounds, hus escaped froin the toiis of its pursuers, and 
now roves at leimure, when, as a meus oj trausiating 
picture >, It Is more worthy thun ever oi Welliy pursued, i 

U pon what pi luciples i am ied to perceive Chat this 
province ot ele ravi lias rec ently disclosed more various 
and ciuteusive, ~ and Ticher tracts than it was formerly 








* Ina pamphlet lately printed, under the signature of Mr. Jo- 
siah Boydeil, which professes to contain “a Plan for the encou- 
ragement of Arts, &c. (which is in my opinion one of the most 
radically detective plans ever attempted to be obtruded on the 
public, and founded in such gross inistake, that it might with more 
propriety be termed a Plan for the disteaewmemiah of the Arts) 
we tind Mr. Boydell very free inreprobating the “ dotting manner,” 
and in censuring the public for their bad taste in engraving. In 
speaking of the ditlerent modes of engraving, his pamphlet might 
have sparkled with a little useful hight, if he had been able and 
willing to have enlightened his reacers on the subject: Yet, he 
gives no reasons why one manner of engraving is to be preferred to 
another: nor endeavours to inform, nor to reform the Public Taste, 
but by re pro: aching that public with having been “ the promoters of 
such public ations, as he now aflects to contemn, ?.e. such as are 
engraven in the manner of his own Shakspeare. He seems to ex- 
pect that we should now believe dine-engraving to be the superior 
art, for no other reason than he formerly expected ov wished us 
to believe that cha/é engraving was so, Upou venturing some years 
ago, to speak In favour of engraving in /incs, at the Shakspeare gal- 
lery, lL was told, by a person reiated to the present alderman, that, 
compared with the mode of engraving of which he now finds it ex- 
pedient to speak as above, “ line engraving was but an inferior art 
—ua kind of ta/toomye, which was going fast out of fashion, and 
this was spoken as if yushion were known and acknowledged to be the 
arbiter of art. 

The truth now appears to be, that the conductors of the Shaks- 
peare kept the dotting manner in fashion as long as they could, (let 
the larger exgravings for Boydell’s Sh: ikspeare centradict me, iff 
am wrong) for reasons which he himself divulges in the pamphlet 
before me, namely—because “ the difference both 2s to time and 
expence is as three to one,” and because they there‘ore found i 
‘© answer to the publisher,” and that now the public t taste is emanel- 
pating itself fromthe slavery of fashion, and that Messrs. Boydell 
and Co. find themselves in danger of bei ing left in the minority, they 
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known to contain, I shall have the pleasure to explain 
at another tune.” 


rn 

*.* To hear both sides is the only way to come at a 
ey decision. We have therefore readily admitted the 
above communication from an advocate of Mr. Landseer, 
in reply to the Apologist for Chalk Engraving. It would 
be well if controversy ‘could be conducted with less acri- 
mony, but when men feel warmly they are apt to ex- 
press themselves intemperately. The Apologist conceiv=- 
mg that Mr. Landseer had, im his volume of Lectures 
late ‘ly published, writte n disrespe ‘ctfully of dotting engrav- 
ing’, ‘without suficient knowledge of his subject , and 
that his observations were calculated to injure the nu- 
merous engravers who practise that branch of Art, has 
not merely acted on the desensive, but has given blow for 
biow, and followed the assailant into his own trenches. 
Perhaps also he has used the tomahawk when he should 
only hs ive employed the sword. 

The zeal of PatLocraputcus carries him likewise a little 

too far. Wedo not apprehend that a literary champion, 
who appears in vindication of a favourite Art which he 
thinks has been illiberally attacked and unjustly degraded 
by a Public Lecturer, is to be considered as a bad man, 
and actuated by base motives. We see nothing in the 
article to which this is a reply that authorizes the appli- 
cation of these strong epithets; but if there be any pri- 
vate malice in it, of which we repeat we are not aware, we 
shall certainly feel much regret at having given it an in- 
sertion. Our readers, however, will judge between the 
combatants, and decide which has the best of the battle. 
One good effect at least will arise from the contest. The 
merits of a very popular style of engraving will be fully 
discussed and properly ascertained. 
_ We shall hereafter have an opportunity of noticing 
Mr. Landseer’s Lectures in our Review, and of course, 
of expressing our own sentiments upon the point at issue : 
in the mean time, as lovers aud promoters of the ARTs, 
and friends te a spirited discussion of whatever appertains 
to thein, we leave the two letters pro and con to the des 
liberate examination of the Readers of the Cabinet. 


a 
——— —_—— — ee ee 


are endeavouring to accommod: ite their principles to the change. 
Thus Verifying the position 1 have laid down in another discourse, 
that to follow, flatter, and degrade, not to lead, exalt, and refine, 
the public taste, is tue coustant object of these mock Mecenates of 
medern engraving—at least the coustant tendency of their profitable 
endeavours. 
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THE COLLECTOR. 
No. I. 
— 

Mndigque collatts membris —HOR 
— ae 
BOWANNY, 


THE WIFE OF A HINDOO OF DISTINCTION IN THE PRQ- 
VINCE OF DAIRA, WHO BURNT HERSELF ON THE 
DEATH OF HER HUSBAND, IN 1770. 





(Upon this Story Miss Starke founded her Travedy of the Widow of Malubar.} 


As this practice, the ort: in of which is lost in auntie 
quity, has been the adimiration and regret. of so many 
aves, I have thought proper to bring forward one in- 
stunce, respecting which au Enelish yventleman, at that 
time of authority im the distrivt, has Kindly tarnished 
ine with authentic documents. 

The ladies of Hiudostan are allowed to marry once 
only; but, on the death of their husbands, they are 
legally entitled to a considerable share of his fortune, 
and may survive him without incurrng any repreach: 
the contrary practice is rare; yet there are still found 
victims of a false but heroic enthusiasm, whe still pre- 
vent it from failing into disuse. 

Seen by no other man but their husband, and confined 
within the walls of their apartinents, ambition and va- 
nity can only act ou things of little import. The applause 
of the multitude, or future fame, would be faiut in- 
ducements to such a sacritice.e The Hindoo women are 
not influenced either by those considerations, or entirely 
by aflection or despair. ‘Lhe law assures thein, that 
this act ensures not only their own and their husbaud’s 
salvation, but that of the children and parents of each. 
The heat of the clinate makes it necessary to bury the 
same day on which a death happeus. ‘the widow who 
has formed this resolut.ou, and repents betore she hag 
left the house and been e \ posed lu pubire view, may he 
allowed to draw back: but when this is once done, the 
severity of their unaiuners will ot pe mit it. 

Bowauny had been married about twelve years, and 
had three children. She had beeu teude ly attached to 
her husband, insomuch that she chose to dress his food 
with her own hauds, and perform many duties, from 
Which her rank exempted her. She attended him during 
his illness with the greatest solicitude, aud her health 
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and spirits seemed io fluctuate with his. About two 
months before his de sis on his disorder increasing, be 
asked her, if he died, whether she would ac company 

him, which she promised, and never swerved from this 

resolution. As his fate grew more certain, her assi- 

duities became more constant; she did not even with- 

draw at the entrance of his brethers, or hide her face 

from them. * for whom,’ said she, ** should I now 

conceal myself ?”? On bis death, in the morning of the 

12th of March, 1776, she immediately declared her in- 

tention to burn with hiia, went and teok out her bridal 

vestinents for the ecx ‘aslOu, and ord lered other hecess: ry 
p reparations with the greatest caliies fier temper 
was so nulid, that she would never rese -“~ an jury or an 

afiront, but would say ** it was the will of heaven she 
should sutier it.’ For the last two months she had 
never becn seen to shed a tear. 

As soon as they were acquainted with her determina- 
tion, her family, relations, and friends, persuaded her 
to break it; and particularly the mother and brothers of 
the deceased. “Lhey brouvht her children before her, 
and said they would want her care; |ut she replied, that 

‘her sonl was already gone; that she lived but for him 
Pp had lost; and that she was bent upon a vreat busi- 
ness.” She attended the body all the day, frequeutly 
looking at the countenance ne smiles, and pressed for 
dispatch, saying, ** she would go beiore night, and view 
tlie world on leaving it.’ Messaves trom the Enelish 
chief were answered in the same way as the others had 
been, and when at leneth opposition ceased, she ex- 
pressed the highest jo.. She eiicied, if the family 
doubted her resolation, or teared she should disyrace 
them by timid behaviour, to give any proot, by suliering 
any toriure, as a tral; but nothing of this kind was 
permitted. She refused to see her chidren; but a speech 
she made to her mother-iielaw, bespoke her taterest i 
their welfare. * You have excited dispute Ss ugalust my 
husband,” said she, © and of course acainst me; but 
When we are gone, be kind to my chitdren; they have 
not oflended you. You sce how this world passes awily, 
act, then, with reference to a tuture state.” The other 
wept; but did not speak a word in answer. 

About an hour before sunset, the procession began. 
Rowanny was carried on 2 litter upou men’s shoulders, 


+ 


She sat upright, by the side ef her bLusband’s body, 
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which was covered with a linen cloth. She scattered 
about pieces of the money of that country, and some 
red powd yr. As they drew nearer the spot, the curtains 
of the litter were ope neds and though the sin had been 
some time set, the strong iilumination presented her 
distinetly to view. She kept one hand upon a tassel, 
which hunye frou the top of the litter, whiist with the 
other she held a fan over the corpse. Hier figure was 
graceful, and rather larger than that of the generality of 
Hhiudoo women. She was dressed in the fashion of the 
country, in a red gauze striped and edved with gold, 
and had various gold and silver ornaments. The whole 
of her forehead was stained with vermillion, as is cus- 
tomary on the day of marrige. By this she was rather 
alist: vured bat the lower parts of her face had some 
marke of beauty: white a placid countenance, bordering 
on melancholy, : shewed a mind steady aud collected. 
She was talking ina pleasant tone of voice to the bramins 
Who walked beside her; aud frequentiy raised her eyes 
to look around, without the least Sigh of contusion or 
disquiet at the sight of the numbers by whoin she was 
surrounded. ‘She once stayed the litter, to bless the 
Eaglish chief and Ins company, who from curiosity and 
interest had joined the train--and prayed at intervals, 
till they arrived at the burning pk we of the family. 

No preparation had been made there for the ceremony ; 
and when it was begun, a fearful tine! Bowanny ap- 
peared still calm, but sometiunes rather faint, as if from 
weakness, When she was supported by the bramins and 
her husband’s brothers, and retired into a temple, where 
her mother-in-law constantly resided. During this time 
her husband’s body was uncove.ed. He was a hand- 
some man, about thirty, and dressed ia ius bridal habili- 
ments. An hour was employed in briuging wood and 
materials for the pile. {ft was made of Jarge beams and 
Indist plantain wood, ‘. ClOss-wise, over which was 


spread dry rushes, and a quantity of small billets ot 
wood. W hile it was preparing » Bowanny sent twice to 
coun plain of the del lay. After it bad been raised about 


two feet from the eround, the litter, with the husband’s 
body, was laid upon it, and soon afterwards she came 
from the temple, supported by the bramins, her hus- 
band’s brothers, and four female attendants. She ap- 
peared weak, and often reclined her head. She repeated 
prayers dictated by the bramuins, when near the pile, 
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with her eyes lifted up toheaven. When close to it, she 
sate down upon the ground; they gave her the hquor of 
a cocoa-nut, and read over some aucient wt ‘iting. She 
went only once round the pile, instead of three times, 
on account of her extreme weakness ; and, when seated 
upon it, laid her hands upon the heads of those who 
crouded round, to bless them; but what she said was 
drowned by the hum of the people, and the noise of the 
music, which accompanied the procession. For a few 
moments, she appeared in a state of suspence, either 
affected with what she was voll to suffer, or trying to 
recollect if more was necessary to be done. She then 
began to give away her ornaments, arranged the pillows 
of the bed, and, without the least discomp osure, laid 
down on the left side of her husband, throwing one arm 
around him, and striving to support his head with the 
other. A sheet was then spread over them—on which 
rushes and sticks, sprinkled with ghee and oil, were 
laid to the height of two or three feet; when her son, a 
pretty boy about nine years old, lighted a taper, and, 
after walking round the pile, set fire to it, just beneath 
his mother’s head. This signal being given, it was lighted 
on every side. At least ten minutes must have passed, 
after she lay down, before this took place, during which 
the pile appeared to heave; but the people who were 
near afhrmed, she had not spoken one word or moved 
since she lay down; and that the motion was occasioned 
by people passing round it. 

At tirst a thick black smoke arose, from the oil and 
moist boughs, which, perhaps, was humanely contrived 
to suffocate the victim. All remained steady ; and when 
her death was certain, a general shout was raised by her 
attendants, who boasted of her fortitude to one 
another, 

Some persons, from the superstitious idea that people 
near death have foresight into events, asked her, on the 
way to the burning place, to inform them of something 
they wished to kuow ;—to which she meekly asked, if 
they took her for an astrologer ; ? 

When distributing her ornaments at the last, her hus- 
band’s brother observed that a division of them at that 
time might create confusion ; and that she had better 
finish w hat she had to do, when they might be taken 
out of the ashes by anv who would search for them. 
‘Very well,” said she, ‘ then I will lie down.” 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS 


eet — 
PROBATQUE CULPATQUE. 
Ee. a 


The Reign of Charlemagne, considered chicfly with re- 
Jerence to eligion , buws, faterature and Manners, 
‘by Henry Card, i. Al. of Pembroke College, Quford., 
In One ‘Sean Volmme, price 7s. Lougman, Furst, 


‘ “~ 


Rees and Grme. 1807. 


Tuts is awork which has long been a desideratum 
among the readers of history. “ The name of Char- 
lemagie,’” observes the author, who is already known to 
the pub le by lis history of the Revolutions of Russta, 
and a valuable performances, ‘1s not less familiar te 
the learned, than to the unlearned reader: yet his reign 
has been exposed to great, and Twill venture to ada, 
undeserved nevlect.’ Which defeet of curiosity re- 
specting the life and character of a man, of wose 
fame the annals of Europe are full, is mgbtly attri- 
buted hy Mr. Card, to the remoteness of the period in 
which Charleinaene flournshed. Indeed with the sole 
exception of Galhou, (and he has oniy viewed the reign 

Charlemagne in sucha miaauer as to provoke, rather 
re sat ews our curiosits,) 10 other writer has manifested 
any ces re to render the Enelish reader familiar with 
the anihtary and poliacal operations of that renowned 
hero. ‘10 produce then aw ork, which, ina popular ancl 

elesant style, should — Charlewagne in_ his 
puble and private character, and trace the line of policy 
amet by him to ippart knowledge, and to create a 
spirit of my poveineat, amoug his people , bas been at- 
te mipted, and we may salely add, in most respects per- 
formed by Aer. Card. 

The Look is divided into five chapters: and the first 
contams au eloquent but summary account of the 
warlike achievements of Charlemagne; for Mr. Card 
has expressed!y stated in his preface, “ that the chief, 
or rather, sole object “i! his research, has been to reflect 
some light on the legislative acts of Charlemagne, the 
least known, though the most loudly extolled.” The 
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mind of the reader, is however, judiciously relieved, 
pyen in this chapter, from the dull umformity of sieges 
ana battles im war, by digressions illustrative of the 
methods which Charlemagne adopted to disseminate a 
better system of government throughout his extensive 
dominions. 


“When the race of Clovis,” says our author, “ invested theif 
sons with the goveruiment of a province, they soon aspired openly to 
an independent authority; but Charlemagne, in committing any 
part of his territories to the jurisdiction of his sons, always consi- 
dered and treatedthem in the light of subjects: hetaught them to 
view their appointments as gifts which were bestowed, and might be 
resumed by his despotic will. They were his representatives, 
or lieuteuants; they were the canals by which his irresisitble 
mandate reached the most remote part of his empire. He sent 
therefore, often for the young princes to receive his orders, as 
well as bis reprimands: and to be instructed by him what re 
medies they should apply to the abuses which they had intro- 
duced or tolerated. When the young king of Aquitaine, who 
had then entered his seventeenth year, was on the eve of de- 
parting to his territories, Charlemagne addressed him with that 
tone of authority which never failed to make a deep impression 
on the minds of his auditors ‘ Henceforth,’ said he, ‘ you are 
no longer to consider yourself as a boy destitute of all experience; 
it is now time, that you should exercise yeurself, a proper con- 
troul over the mir sters, nobles, and subjects of your kingdom : 
you have come to our court with the equipage only of a pyivate 
person, but you shall enter your dominions witha stately train, 
1 am aware likewise, that in the presents you have wished me 
to make, necessity has often compe!led you to seek from your 
domestics, the means of thus gratifying your inclinations: but 
that practice must uo longer be followed in your present ele- 
vation ; siuce it will make you in the end, an object of gontempt 
to your people, which of all things, is the most to bed’ ared and 
avoided by a sovereign.” 


The second, third, fourth, and fifth chapters, con- 
tain an account of the state of religion, laws, lite- 
rature, and manners, in the reign of Charlemagne. 
Under the head of religion, we discover the strenuous 
efforts which the emperor of the West made by his op- 
position to the decrees of the second Nicene council, 
to stop the torrent of superstition which then poured 
itself ever Europe. Mr. Card has presented us withan 
elaborate review of Charlemagne’s system of leyisla- 
tion, which strikingly demonstrates the g sat, and 
permanent revolution he wished to effect in the 
moral and political condition of his numerous subjects. 
In proof of this assertien we subjoin the following pas- 
saves, 
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“Tt is ourcommand, that you explain to us, without disgirise 
or reserve, what is to be understood from the import of that 
phrase among you, to renounce the busmess and pleasures of the 
world, and to devote your lives to God. By what means are we 
to distinguish those who abjure society, from those who mix in 
it? Are we to rank those only in the list of monks, who embrace, 
au life of celibacy, and appear without arms?’ Must we consider 
that person as exclusively aspiri.g to the virtues of the monastic 
profession, who labours unceasingly by every artifice in his power, 
to augment his possessions; or must we view hin in that light who 
by menacing one time the punishments of hell, by promisiug ano- 
ther time the blessings of Paradise, endeavours to entice pe ople 
both rich and poor, without learning or judgment, to strip them. 
selve and their legitimate heirs, of the goods which belonged to 
them? Is heto be considered as resiguine himself te a lite of 
penance and solitude, who as for the property of another; and, 
in order to procure it, brings false witnesses in support of be 
before a judge devoid alike of faith or discernment! What opi- 
nion must be entertained of those, who under asp: cious pretext 
of alove of God, his saints, and martyrs, trausport from one spot 
to another, the bones and reliques of the Saiuts, in order to erect 
new churches, and to engage people by every art of seduction aud 
flattery, to reduce themselves for their use, to a state of beggars 
in their life time, or else to bequeath their inhcritance te them 
upon their death. 


“ The Missi Dominici, or royal envoys or inspectors, owed the:c 
éstablishment to Charlemagne, aud if bi istory had left us uo other 
memorial than this institution to evince his affection for the public 
good, and his wisdom to attain it, we shouid deem it suflierent 
to place him in the eyes of posterity, as worthy of swaylig the des- 
tinies of a greatempire. The begining of his reign was disturbed, 
according to a former obs rvation, by acrowd of fuctious nobles, 
but by his valor and firmuess, address in dividing, e oquence iit 
re-uniting, art in penetrating all, he had succecded in trustrat 
ing every attempt against his own person, Yet to protect the 
people at large trom the oppression of these nebles and then 
train of dependants, by the due administration of justice, and 
to provide for its regular security, required views of political 
justice more liberal and enlighted, and eflorts of resolution more 
systeinatic and steady, than those which had guided the conduct 
of his predecessors. B fore Charlemagne ascended the throne of 
France, numberiess were the vexatious inflicted by these potent 
chieftains and their satellites over the middle and more indigeut 
classes of the state, and some of the most turbulent and daring 
Spirits among theiv order, even carricd their pretensions so far as to 
usurp a great part of the royal revenues, and to exercise almost 
the whole judicial power. By tolerating those proceedings any 
longer, the monarch clearly foresaw that iudustry would be stifled, 
the cultivation of the lands neglected, and commerce, then in its 
infancy, ruined. To find, therefore, an immediate and permanent 
remedy tor these evils, the Missi Dominic: were created, thy w hose 
means the adm nistration of justice was ultimately brought into 
the hands of the sovereign. Appointed by him, and attached by 
every motive of interest and grauutude tu his person, Charlemague felt 
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no apprehensions in delegating to them an authority almost regal, to 
ensuce the reduction of the higher ranks of the community, to. soine 
decree of dependence and subordination. These confidential servants 
of the crown, were empowerd to hold asse mbles in the different 
provinces of the kmegdom, four times in the year; towhich the 
bishops, abbots, counts, judges, and other chief magistrates, ec- 
clesiastical and civil, were obliged to repair, either in person or by 
deputy. In them the affairs of the province were discussed, wrongs 
redpessed, gricvances removed, and whatever related to the public 
or priv ate service, finally settled and arranged. Thus supported 
by the prince and entirely at his disposal, the Missi Dominici 
were admirably formed to accomplish ettectually his entire wishes, 
To protit: by the jealousy of his rebeilious lords, to divide them 
by th ‘iy mutual hatred, to inspire them with a love of loyalty, to 
flatter their ambition by dignities, their vanity by praises; to re- 
strain some by fear, some by shame, and others by honour; in 
short, to derive trom each passion, each vice, and each virtue, 
some impression favourable to the national tranquility and hap- 
piness. Independent of this institution making so great a figure 
in the reign of Charlemagne from the substantial benefits it im- 
parted to the ereat mass of the people, it also possesses claims to 
our notice as servi g in the judement of several historians and 
antiquaries, for the model of the subsequent parliaments of 
France.” 

Our limits will not allow us to give any extracts 
from the fourth and fifth ch: pters, but of these it 
may be said, without any exagerated praise, that the 
treat of many things worthy “of being handed down 
to posterity. indeed, if 1s our opinion, that in this 


part of the work, the greatest portion of original matter 
Is displayed and set off in the author's s happiest manner. 
lathe fifth chapter there is a story relative to the birth 
of havlouinaite, well calculated to form the eround 
Work of an teresting play or romance. We cannot 
— this work without remarking, thot although 

ery pase of it establishes Mr. Card’s claims to ereat 
research, and minute investigation, yet he is to be cen- 
sured nota little, for omitting to quote constantly the 
valuable authorities which he has consulted. This way 
of writing history, savours too much of the French me- 
thod, andit may be justly regarded as the chief 
blemish in the celebrated work of the Abbé Raynal. 
ln justice however, to Mr. Card, we must add, that 
he has viven us a list, in his preface, of the wiiens to 
which he has referred, for the new and important facts 
he has introduced in his history, and this list, affords 
sufficient evidence of the union of laborious research 


with lise ruminating knowledge, exhibited in this under 
taking 
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The Political und Military State of Europe; (1807). An 
Address to the British Nation : exhibiting the sole 
means of preserving the Independence and Liberties of 
the British E mpire, and of rescuing those of Europe 
Jrom the tyranny of the French Government. By 
Alexander Walker, Esq. Large 8vo. 5s. Crosby and 
Co. 1807. 


The first part of this Address states a general principle 
upon which the revolutions of nations, commonly depend; 
the second gives arapid sketch of the state of E urope 
before and after the French revolution ; the third e whilits 
the only certain means of preserving the liberty and inde- 
pendence of the British Empire, and of rescuing those 
of the continent fromthe tyranny of the French govern- 
ment; the fourth pointsout the probable cousequences 
of ne electing scientific measures; and the fifth forms the 
couclusion. 

This is the train of the author’sargument. The great 
cause of revolutions is neglect of talent. It subverted the 
Grecian and Roman States. ‘he converse of this prin- 
ciple is also true ; and he instances the present greatness 
of france, ‘* for nations have always been formidable 
after internal convulsions, solely, because, during them, 
it becomes the interest of governments, or of the pub- 
lic, to reward talent, which, while prosperous, they as 
uniformly avoid.” 

The battles of Austerlitz and Jena were lost through 
ienorance of politic al and tactical science, T he Austrians, 
the Russians, the Prussians are sufficiently brave, but 
they pursue an erroneous system of warfare, and ¢@gno- 
rance is the sole cause of all their misfortunes : “ what 
consequently have we to expect, we who so servilely 
imitate the tactical system of Prussia ?” 

‘* Tell not me (says the author) of Alexandria, of Acre, or of 
Maida, as proofs of tactical skill. Great though they be, they are 
single achievements, uniformly gained at the point of the bayonet, 
and by the personal bravery of our men; and so France may beast 
some naval triumphs. But were her existence dependent upon 
naval suecess, or that of Britain on the sum ofher military exp!oits, 
what would be the consequence >? And shall not the military glory 
of Britain revive ? shall the triuiophs of Marlborough be forgotten ? 
shall the days of Poictiers, Cressy, and Agincourt never return.” 


The author then proposes the establishment of va- 
rious schools of pelitical and diplomatic pailosophy, that 
the offices of the state may be competeutly tilled; but 
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partic ularly of free military schools in every city of 
the empire. We want good statesmen and venerals. 
With regard to the pe ople, all is as it ought to be. 
Some of the regulations proposed for the se bagi are ex- 
cellent: of othe ‘rs, we very much doubt the expediency. 
Among the formerare the follow: ing i—the rank of captain 
should not be filled till all the lheutenants of the same 
corps have undergone examinatious and military exercises, 
and the same with respect to the rank of major, colonel, 
or general. Even the private should be admitted to be 
examined as to his qualifications for an officer. 

‘ In proof ofthe propriety, the justice, the necessity of so libe- 
val a measure, it may be observed, that the exclusive advancement 
of the nobility, the preference of fortune to merit in the army, 
preceded in France, a destructive revolution, aud m Prussia, a 
total overthrow ; and so convinced is the latter of this being a chief 
cause of her misfortunes, that, since her defeat, it is the first 
law she has annulled. May Britain benefit by her experience, and 
avoid her misfortunes! For altheugh it is not to be supposed, that 
one in ten thousand privates can ever arrive at the rank of general, 
yet, the motives which such inducements aflord, would have an ins 
credible effect, both in recruiting the army, and in producing ex. , 
cellent soldiers,” 


It is indeed disgraceful to the government and the 
country, that promotion should be the consequence of 
purchase rather than merit. Bonaparte rewards the 
latter, and thus his army is so well officered. * What 
may to us be the consequence (adds Mr. Walker) of ig- 
norant boys, being so often placed at the heads of com- 
panies in the service of Britain 2? Horror seizes me at the 
sight. [ts inevifable consequence must be, that from 
their musconduct, the bravery of our men would, in 
action, be unavailing ; defeat, in spite of their heroisin, 
would break their spirits, and the national disgrace of 
Britous would unavoidably follow.’ He enforces the 
necessity of attending to talent in the selection of of- 
ficers by mauy other remarks equally cogent. He cau- 
uiOts his co untrymen noi to abandon the war betore the 
tyranny of brauce is destroyed, ard she has no longer 
er to disturb the peace of Europe. 

‘ By war, skilfully conducted, Britain will best increase her 
own naval power, and destroy thi it ot France; while she will at 
the same time secure ail these nations between which and France 
the sea intervenes, from the open plunder er secret theft of her 
nacle and un principled | governinent ; but peace, on the contrary, 
will lessen the st trength of our navy, "permit that of France to ine 
rrease, and lay opev to her schemes Asia, Africa and America.” 
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The Complete Confecticner, or the Whole Art of Con- 
Si tionary made Las 4; wilh Lecetpts. for f. MpUEUTECS, 
“Home ~ Dl fe Hh “HES, NC. the result of NG? “ Years | 
perience with the celebrated Negri and Witten. By 
Frederic Nutt, Esq. 4th Edition. 12mo. €s. 6d 
Mathews and Leigh. 
As it is not often that a peor Reviewer obtams a sie] t 

of these delicacies on the table, he May at least he per 

mitted to have a ** taste of their quality” iw folio st vot 
in fructu.§ Having run over these pages (not how- 
ever without frequent exclamations agaist the extra- 
vavanee and luxury of the age, vor, we must confess, 
without feeling some of thesensatious of poor Tantalus) 

we are bound to announce to all the Cooks and a 

our Nobility and Geutry, that they will tind 


this Nu to be one that is very well worth the « cracking. 


~~ 


l 
keepers of 
eepcrs O1 


Original I Poems, on vartons accasions. By atladu. Pe« 


vised by William Cowper, Esq. of the Inner Temple, 


Second Edition, 12mo. 2s. 6d. Mathews and Leigh, 
1807. 


These Poems appear to have been first published in 
1792. ‘The circumstance of their having been revised 
by Cowper is mn itself a sufficient passport. They are 
chiefly upon serious subjects, and are undoubtedly very 
favourable specimens of devotional Poetry, in which, as 
Dr. Johnson observes, few writers have been successful. 
6 The paucity of its topics enforces perpetual repetition, 
and the sanctity of the matter rejects the ornaments of 
figurative diction.” 

We shall transertbe a single article; the first, and one 
of the shortest. 


THE DYING CHRISTIAN. 
His steady eye surveys the happy shore, 
Vihere grief, aud pain, and sickness are ne more 
Hic counts the mighty ransom that was given 
‘To watt the Sinney’s soul in peace to Heaven ; 
Dwelis on the premisd bliss to lost nankind, 
Wiule praise exalted fills his humble mind ; 
Not to himsetf, but to his Saviour thes, 
And iu lis boundless love exulting dies 


Trafalgar, the Sailor's play, wn five acts, 8vo. 2s. 
Harrts, 1807. 

The Scene of this Play 1s laid on board the Santa 

Anna, ove of ihe Spanish vessels, and the Victory. ‘The 
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principal characters are officers, and seamen, and the 
dialogue is perfectly naval. it is therefore stricly a 
Sailors play; and to say the truth, some of the dialog sue 
is sufficiently spirited and characteristic to shame many 
of the applauded scenes manufactured by our lubbers on 


shore . 


The works of the late Edward Dayes; containing an 
excursion thi ough the principal Parts of Derbyshire 
and Vorkshice, with illustraitve notes, by Bh. W. 
Brayley; Essays on Painting ; Instructions for 
drawing and colouring Landscapes; and professional 
sketches of modern Artists, 4to. 12 plaies, 1l. 10s. 
White, J Ce 


We knew Mr. Dayes very well; his pen was as power- 
ful as his pencil ; he was well ac quainted with the bick- 
erinys and intrigues of Artists, aud did not spare thens 
in conversations He prepared his Your for the press, 
only a short time preceding his melauchly death! [tis 
How publishe ‘d for the benetit of his widow. lndepen- 
dent of this inducement to purchase, the work contains 
many valuable remarks, particulariy on drawing; several 
interesting Biographical notes, anda variety of amusing 
anecdotes. 


The Piuhanenns W’ ws of Mrs. Chapone: containing 
her Correspondence with Mr. Richardson ; a series of 
Letiers to Mrs. Elizabeth Carter, and some Lugitive 
Pieces, never before Published. Together with an 
Account of her Lifeand Character; drawn up by her 
own Family. 2 vols. 12me. 7s. Od. 


Mrs. Chapone’s epistolary talents were of the first 
order, as her character was one of the most amiable and 
excmplary that our country has produced: it is’ there- 
fore with peculiar pleasure ‘that we tind in these volumes 
the lettersto Mrs, Carter, who bemg alsoa lady of vreat 
literary eminence, the subjects of which they treat, are 
not of anidle or frivolous nature. They atiord au addi- 
tional proof of the tine taste, sound } judgment, and strong 
reasonlug powers of their 1 iIngeuious Author: : mai as they 
also illustrate many passages of her hfe, they are very 


properly interwoven by the Editor with the account of 
her character, 
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The Memoirs are inode stly and neatly drawa up, with« 
out anv overstrained e ulogiums either on the abilities or 
virtues of Mrs. Chapone, which indeed sufficie ntly speak 
for themselves ; and it is not easy to say whether the first 
more excite our admiration than the latter demand Ovr 
esteem. Though her state of health was at all times de- 
licate, she survived almost all her relations, which were 
uncommonly numerous, and for two or three years pre- 
ceding her death her faculties were tota! ly impaired, 

In October 1801, she completed her 74th year. 
On the Christmas day following, witheut any previous 
illness, havine declared herself” unusually well the day 
before, she fell into a doze, from which nothing could 
arouze her, and which the model ventlemen who at- 
tended her, immediately pronounce ed to be the foreruu- 
ner of death : and at eight o’clock in the ev ening, with- 
out One apparent struggle or sigh, she breathed her last 
in the arms of her niece. 

The Letters to Mr. Richardson on Filial Obedience, 
occasioned by the extreme limits to which he carried the 
parental authomty im his Clarissa Harlowe, torm the 
greater part of the second volume. Her arguments are 
us Ingenious as they are Just, and her objections as deli- 
cately urged as they are elegantly expressed. 


The Ambulator: or a Pocket Companion in a@ Tour 
round London, within the circuit of Twenty five Miles, 
2mo, pp. 330. Neatcherd and Letterman, 1807. 
A most useful Vade-Mecum, laboriously compiled, and 
as accurate as a work ofthis description can reasonably be 
expected to prove. The Plates, twelve in number, are 
well executed ; and the Tour is introduced by a corrcise 
account of the metropolis, judiciously abridged from 
Pennant, &c. The Editor has described not only what- 
ever he found curious in the works of Nature or of 
art, but where any place has been distinguished by some 
memorable circumstance, he has not forgotten how much 
the incidental recollection of it may improve the sources 
of conversation, nor what ple isure a well cultivated mind 
may derive from coutem pl atiny r the favourite retreats of 
the benefactors aud ornaments of mankind—-where the 
statesinan mused in solitude on the welfare of his coun- 
try, or meditated on the instability of sublunary gran- 
deur: where the philosopher enriched the ave with his 
sublime discoveries 5 or the poet ™ informed the page 
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with music, Image, sentiment, and thought ;”? where a 
Richard Cromicell preterred the scenes of 3 Innocence and 
peace to all the glory of guilty greatness; where a Lyt- 
tleton received the first convictions of re ligious truth or 
an Addison exemplitied ina happy death, the pleasures 
and importance of a virtuous life.x—Preface. 





re re ee ee 7 ee. 








REVIEW OF MUSIC. 
ee 


Address to Heaith, “ Nymph with thee at early dawn,” Glee for faur 
voices, composed by IW. Crotch, Mus. Doc. Birchall, price 1s. 


Dr. Crotch’s elees are few in number, but they all bear the marks 
of intrinsic excellence. In the present composition much ingenuity 
is displayed inthe construction of the parts, and taste in the ar- 
rangement of the melody Several points occur, which are sus- 
tained in a pleasing as well as masterly stile. 


An Invocation to Sleep, as sung at the principal concerts Norwich, with 
the greatest applause 5 the poetry by Wr. Gent, composed with an ace 
compantment for the Harp or Piano Forte, by Wiliam Fish. Broderip 
and Wilkinson. Price 1s.0d. 

Were we disposed to he witty, we should say that after having 
finished this song we felt rather inclined to comply with Myr. Fish’s 
* Tnvocation” seriously, we think this song, although it coutains 
some pretty passages, rather dull, and certainly not sufficiently 
interesting for publication. 





La Fantasie, a Sonata Divertimento, containing a Toceato and Mareh, 
for the Piano Forte, composed by M. P. King. Birchall. Price 2s. 


This Sonata, which consists of two movements only, contains not 
many new though some pleasing ideas. The march is spirited, aud 
the subject is ingeniously varied through a movement of three pages. 
To young performers the sonata will be yery acceptable. 


“ He hears me not,’ 
A Ballad, the poetry by J. L. Lewes, Esq. Liverpoal, composed dy Dr 
John Clarke, Cambridge. Birchalt. Price 1s, 

An elegant and expressive melody, an accompaniment tastefully 
and skillfully arranged, are the characteyistic features of this 
ballad; it contains se veral new and beautiful passages, and is 
throughout highly finished. 


“Clear shines the Sky,” 
4 Canzonet, respectfully mscrited to Miss Peers, by William Crotch, 
Mus. Doe. Birchall. Price \s. 0a. 


Although this canzonet clearly discovers the hand of a master, yet 
asa whole we cannot rank it amoung Dr. Croteh’s happiest produc- 
tions. Its chief fault is want of relief, for notwithstanding the style 
of the accompaniment is occasion: ally varied, yet there is a same- 
ness in the melody which rather * palls upon the ear. Some 
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masterly strokes of modulation occur, which cannot fail to please 

the scientitic car 

Lia Carolina, an {ducio (i a7 | Ro lo, for f 1e P) £70 Bor be 9 COM Pose d and 
dedicated to the t¢. dion, Lady Caroline Lon ther, OY P. 
Biarchall Price 2s 


Corri, 


The Largo with which this Sonata oveus is masterly. The suh- 
ject of the Rondo is animated and tteresting, acd is worked with 
cousicderable lngenuily Vie Call ié COLL nd il aS i Youu Piano 


' . ' .* 
Fo uc se Sou, 
<ec Come . } — > 
Fair Soliuma, 


. . 7 1 ; ma 
A favourite due tt, SUN O by iaT%s. BR { wolon, and Wy Flarr S.>7 at t 


, the 
Voorces CT ond ( hes OY sus? / fe. tvals, are at hy roacal concerts, 
Wil h AN ACCOMPANUNE ito for he Piano hori y COMPOS d und re spect. 
Fubly inscrtted to Muss Robinson of Pension flail, by Dr. John Cla; Ke, 
of Camdridge. Birchall. Price 2s. vd. 


At a time like the present, when so many mawkish productions 
are given to the world under tie tiie of voeal ducts, it atlords us 
pleasure to nelice one which bears evideut tuarks not only of genius 
but of care and atfertion ‘The same highly culiivated taste, 
joined to the most classical correctiucss appear in this, as in many 
of Dr. Clarke’s cowipositions. The parts sing adiirably love ther, 
the passages are briiliant, and the accompanhneat well calculate d 
to assist and heighten the effect of the voices. 


Nos. V. and VI The Vocal Mavazine, consisting of canzonets, maidri- 
’ & ) 


gals, 80 QS, trios, ae, COM POSs d by Joseph he mp. I} he dtslone. Pri € 
38. casos d mon thi 

No. V. begins with a pastoral ballad. Myr. Kemp appears to he 
rather fond of this style, and in truth he usually succeeds in it: the 
ballad in question is neatly arranged, and though uot distinguished 
for much originality, is on the whole rather luteresting. The “//ymn 
to Nature” is ina sober stile, we wish it had been hormonizec— 
as it stands the effect is rather meagre. ‘The pastoral cauzonet 
which follows is pretty, and the song “ What torment does my bosom 
find” displays some sk - in the adaptation of instrumental accon- 
paniments. The melody of the canzonet “ Parch’d by the heat” is 
easy and flowing, ad is well suppeited by a triplet bass, but Uke 
one of the duetts in a former number it is of too extensive a compass 
to be generally useful, the upper part sometimes hes too low ane 4 the 
lower too high, so that comparati aa 'y tew female voices can sing either 
line as itnow stands. As the sone which follows has net much to 
recommend it, we puss on tothe glee “J (old my Nymphy which we 
wished when we tried it to be twice as lone: it isa well conceived 
composition, put together in a neat styic—tlie latter part 1 minded 
us somewhat of ourold friend Travers. 

We thank Mr. Kemp tor the complineat he is p leased to pay our 

teview in the last number of his magazine. We lave spoken of the 

contents of his several numbers in such terms as they seemed to us 
fairly to deserve, aud we have been guided in our criticinis solely by 
the merit or uemerit of each composition. We admire the modesty 
and candour with which Mr. Kemp speaks of his work, and we re- 
peat our ishes for its success, because we think it possesses a de- 
cree of excellence sulficient to entitle it to the patronage of the 
musical world, 
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THE DRAMA, 


ee 
ALL THE WORLD'S A STAGE 
——_—_ = 





THE ORIGIN OF CLOWNS ON THE ENGLISH STAGE, 
By Edmend 3 alone, Esq. 


In the mnfaney of the English stave it was customary 
in every plece te mmtroduce a Clown, “by his mimic 
vestures to breed in the less capable mirth and laughter.”’* 
The privileges of the Clown were very extensive ; for, 
between the acts, and som. tines between the scenes, he 
claimed a right to enter on the stave, and to excite mer- 
riment by any sp cles of but ioouery that struck him. 
Like the Earl quin of the Itahan comedy, his wit was 
often extemporal, aud he sometines e utered into a con- 
test of raillery aud sarcasm with some of the audicnce.t 
He generally threw his thoughts into hobbline dogerel 
verses, which he made shorter or lonver as he found con- 
venient: but, however irreoutar his metre micht be, or 
whatever the length of his verses, he always took care to 


~~ — aut 











* Hevwoodu's //es/ory of Women, 1024. 

+ In Broow’s .intipodes, whieh was performed at the theatre in 
Salisbury Court, in 1038, a 4y-p/ay as he eails it, is represented 
in his comedy; a word, for the application of which we are indebted 
to this w rite r, there being no other term in cur language that I 
know of, whichs properly expresses that “pe cies of interlude which 
we find in our poet's fa nlet and some othe r pieces. The actors in 
this by-play being ealled together by Lord ‘gro he gives them 
some instructions concerning their mode of acting, which prove 
that the clowns iu Shakspeare’s time frcequentiy held a dialogue with 
the audiciice : 

“¢ Tet. Go; be ready.— 
But you, sir, are incerrigibie, and 
‘Take licence to yourseifto add unto 
Your parts your own free fancy ; and sometimes 
To elter or diminish whet the writer 
With ee and skiilcompos’d, and when you are 
To speak to your CO-aciors mM the scene, 





You ae inferlocuiion with the audience. 

“ Bip. Tast isa way, my lord, hath been allow’d 
On side rstrees to move mirth and lauehter. 

Let, ton inthe days of Terleton and Kempe, 
Before the stage was pure’d from barbarism, 
And brought to the perfection it now shines with, 
Then tools and jesters spent their wit, because 
The pocts were wise enough to save their own 
For protitabler uses.” 


P 2 
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tag them with words of corresponding sound; lke 
Dryden's Dora, 


“ He fagvotted his notions as the vy fell, 
© And if they rhym'd and rattled all was well.” 


Thomas Wilson and Richard Tarleton, both sworn 
servants to Queen Elizabeth, were the most popular 
performers of that time in ths department of the drama, 
and are Inghly praised by the Contimuator of Stowe’s 
Annals, for * their wondrous plentiful, pleasant, and 
exiemporal wit.’* Tarleton, whose comic powers were 
so great, that, Bit to Sir Richard Baker, “© he 
delighted the spectators betore he bad spoken a word,” 
is thus described in a very rare old pamphlet :+ ‘The 
next, by his sute of russet, his buttoned cap, his taber, 
his standing ou the toe, and other tricks, 1 knew to be 
either the body or resemblance of Tarleton, who living, 
for his pleasant conceits was of all men hked, and, 
dying, for mirth left net his like.’ In 1611 was pub 
lished a book entitled his Jeasts, in whieh some speci- 
mens are given of the extempore wit which our ancestors 


thought so excellent. As he was perforiniig some part 
“at the Bullin Bishops-gate-street, where the Queenes 
players oftentimes played,” while lie was * kneeling 


clown to aske his father’s <a ” a fellow in the eal- 
lery threw an apple at him, which hit paieg on the check. 
He immediately took up the apples and advancing to 
the audience, addressed them in these lines: 


“Gentlemen, this fellow, with his face of mappie,§ 
Tustead of a pippin hath thrown me an apple ; 
But as for an apple he hath cast a crab, 

So instead of an honest womauGodhy th sent hima drab.” 


«The people,” says the relater, ‘laughed heartily ; 
for the fellow had a quean to his wife.” 
Another of these stories, which I shall give in the 


~ 


—_ 
- ee eee 





* Howes’s edition cf Stowe’s Chroni le, if} Si, DP. Ou8, 

See also Gabric! Harvey’s Four Letters, 4to. 1552, p.9: * Who 
in London hath vet heard of his fond diseuisinze of a Master of 
Artes with ruffianly haire, uuseemely apparell, and more un- 
seemely company : his vaineglorio us and ‘hrasonicall bravery ; 
his piperly extemporising and Tarletonizing ?” &e. 


+ NKindceHartes oe by Henry Chettle, 4to. no date, but 
published in Dec, 1592. 


\ This appears to have been formerly a common sarcasm. There 
is a tradition yet preserved in Stratturd, of Shakspeare’s comparing 
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author’s own words, establishes what I have already men- 
tioned, that it was customary for the Clown to talk to 
the audience or the actors ad libitum. 

“At the ijull at Bishops-gate, was a play of Tenry 
the V. {the performance which preceeded Shakspeare s, J 
wherein the judge was to take a box on the eare; and 
because he was absent that should take the blow, Tartton 
himselfe ever forward to please, tooke upon bim to play 
the same judge, besides his own part of the clowne; and 
Knel, then playing Heary the Fifth, hit Tarleton a 
souud box indeed, whieh made the people laugh the 
more, because it was he: but anon the tudcdee goes in, 
and immediately Tarleton in his clownes cloathes comes 
out, and asks the actors, [Phat news 2 O, saith one, 
had’st thou been here, theu shouidest have seen Prince 
Henry hit the judge a terrible box on the eare. What, 
man, said ‘Varlton, strike a judge! [t is true, Vfeith, 
said the ether. No ether like, said "Parlton, and it 
could net be Lut terrible to the judge, when tie re- 
port so terrifies me, that methinks the blowe rewaines 
still on my cheeke, that it burns againe. ‘The people 
laught at this migchtil ly, and to this d: iy | have heard it 
commended for rare: but no marve ll, for he had many 
ofthese. But [ would see our clownes in these days do 
the like. No, I warrant ye; and yet they thinke well 
of themselves too.” 

The last words show that this practice was not discon- 





the carbuncled face of a drunken Liacksiwith to a »epl-e. The black- 
sinith accosted him, as he was leaning over a incrcer’s door, with 


““Now, Mr Shakspeare, tell me, if you can, 
The difference between a youth aad a young mau.” 


to which our poet immediate!y replied, 


“© Thou son of fire, with ‘hy fice like a maple, 
The same ditference as between a scaiaed and coddled 
apple.” 


This anecdote was related tear fifty years ego to a gentleman at 
Stratford by a person then above eighty years of age, whose father 
might have been contemporary with Shaks; peare. It is observable 
that a Similar imagery may be traced in Jie comedy of Errors : 


a6 Though now this grained fuce of mine be hid,” &c. 


The bark of the maple is unc ommouly reugh, and the grain of 
one of the sorts of this tree (according to Evclyn, is “ undulated 
and crisped inio variety of curis.’ : 
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tinued 1h) t} e fime of Sak speare, and Wwe here SCce tl ak 
he had abavrocdaiut reason tor iis precept mn Liamilet : ** Let 
those that play vour clowns, speak no more than ts set 
down for them + for there be of them, that will of them- 
feyy f mate fA, TO set on some qual tity of barren specta- 
tors to laugh too; though en the mean time some nece ssary 
ue, ston © ¥, tii pla. 7] he the nto be considered. 

This practice was undoubtedly coeval with the English 
stnees for we are told that Sir Thomas More, w hile he 
hved asa pege with Archhishop Morete Ms (about the 
vear 1499,) as the Chnstmas plays were going on in the 
palace, would sometimes suddenly step upon the stage, 
‘¢ without studying for the matter,” and exhibit a part 

his own, which gave the audience inuch more eiter- 
tainment than the whole performance besides.* 

But the peculiar province of the Clown was to enter- 
tain the audience after the play was finished, at which 
time themes were sometimes given to him by some of the 
spectators, to descant upon; but more commonly the 
audience were entertained by a jig. A jie was a ludi- 
crous metrical composition, often in rhyine, which was 
sung by the Clown, who likewise, | believe, occasionally 
danced, and was always well ok te by a tabor and 
pipe.§ In these jigs more persous than one were some- 
times introduced. ‘The onginal of the entertainment 
which this builoon afforded our ancestors between the 
the acts aud aiter the play, may be traced to the satyrical 
interludes of Greece, and the Attellans and Mimes of 
the Roman stage. ‘The Ewodiartt and Emboriaria ot 





ee 





¥ Ropers Li feand Death of More, 8vo. 17 16, Pp. o. 


se I remcmber TE was onee at a play inthe country, where, 
y i ie Vs use was, the play being done, every oue so pleased to throw 


wp his thene: amongst all ine rest one was read to this effect, word 
b, wand 


“Tarlton, Tam one of thy friends, and none of thy foes, 
Then | prythee tell how thou cam’st by thy flat nose,” &c. 
To this challenge Tarleton immediately replied in four lines of 
loose verse. Turlion’s Jeasts, 4°0. 1011. 


€ “Out upon them, 


e players} they spoile our trade,—they 
open our crosse-biting, our couny-catching, our traines, our traps, 
our @ins, oursnares, our subtilties: for no sooner have we a tricke 
of deceipt, but they make it common, singing gigs, and makimg 
jeasts of us, that eve ry boy can point out our houses as they passe 


by.” Aind-Hea: is Diex iC Si 4 nat. E3 Jb 
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the Mimes are undoubtedly the remote progenitors of 


the Vice and Clown of our ancient dramas.* 


~ 
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Mr. KEMBLE'S CORIOLANUS. 
—_—_——r he — 


“© What injustice and — heave been cone to our author, 
will be acknowledged Ly every one who shall peruse the genuine 


5 


and original Copy i ieldin, ¢ Ss pre face to Lom THUMB. 
Mr. ConDUCTOR, 


As Mr. Kemble has of late been so severely 
censured for changing the pronunciation oi a sinole 
word in the Tempest, you will perhaps think a few ob- 
servations on the alteration whic hohe has m: aii in one of 
Shakspeare’s plays neither ul tuned nor supertluous. 
No ove will deny that it requires a cous.derable degree 
of discrimination and an intimate kuowledse of stage 
effect to adapt Shakspeare well for representation. Most 
of his plays are too long to be acted without curtail 
ment, many of them contata expressions, and some 
whoie scenes which an audience of the present day 
would not tolerate; perhaps not five of then: could be 
acted exactly as they stand: no wonder then that so 
many manavers, actors, aud dramatic writers should 
have exercised their talents mm adapting his works for 
representation. Garrick had a great passion for alters 
me Shakspea: ‘e—in general he s ucceeded—but in seves 
ral instances he failed most completely. Mr. Ikembie, 


oh 
. 


In like manner, has sometimes lmproved upon his pre- 
decessors, but he also has more than once discovered a 
too great eaverness for alteration. He has not contented 





* The exact conformity between our Clown and the Proliant 
and Bmboliarie of the Roman stage is ascertained, not only by what 
[ have stated im the text, but by our author’s contemporary, Phile- 
mon Totland, by whom ‘tha it passage in Pliny which ts referred to in 
a former page,— Lucceia mimacentum annis in scena pronuntiavit. 
Galeria Copiola, emboliaria, reducta est in scenamj—annum 
Centessimum quartum ageus,’—:s thus translated: * Lucceia, a 
common VICE in a play, foilowed the stage, and acted thereupon 
100 yeeres. Such another Vier, that plaied the foole, and made 
sporle betwecne whiles in interludes, named Galeria Copiola, was 
brought to act on the siagey—aheashe was inthe ludth yeere of 
hier Up, 
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himself with praning, but he has even ventured to 
} mics ye has not oOo} ily CUuRrs _— Shakspeare 9 hut he has 
eneralted pol » him passages from other writers. This 
ss the case with Corialanns as it has lately been pers 
den, aud upon this play, with 
your leave | ut aaa ay observation or two. 
ha first > thik Mir. Ikemble has shertened 
eC sea ran arte he has pruned in some places so 
lav that a person mnacquamted with Shakspeare’s 
play would scarcely he able, even with all the latitude 
allows «i Lo dramatie W riers to connect the incidents of 
the story. Shakspeare in this respect is frequenthy 
faulty enough, and Mr. Kemble has here put the force 
of our tmacniation to as vreat a test as ever Shaks- 
are did. 
Further, Ethink Mr. Kemble censarable for omitting 
first scene of the fourth act, tn which corsaasnert 
takes leave of his mother, his wife, his general and his 
friend, without the walls of Reme. T he scene is short, 
but it displays the respective enaracters of the persons 
present in as inasterly a manner as any that eccurs la 
the play: it should therefore undoubte dl! v have been re- 
tained. ‘Phe scenes which so admirably depict the cha- 
FACTCT, teinper and Mahhers of the Roman citizens I 
think too much abrideved, more especially us the parts 
were not civen to the unde rstra ppers of the house, but 


formed eat Covent- 


r 
~ 


were acted by some of the best pe rforny 
7. . | ae 4 ‘ ! pean, TE | Ree ie : he - hi; . 
ru! i li ii kK Sir. A ¢ Lik sdiet ialt Ricesi ('{ i may rawvie ful daVv= 
ree exchanged the uervous and viowine language of 


Siiikspe are for the tame and inflates r @ fusions of oe 


’ 
son. Wiirat could | mduce the manager to commit such 


' } r . : — 
a elaring am Beep ible offence uzamst good taste, it is 


whotivy impessivle fprie te umavine. Not ouly whale 
as well as an additional 
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eeehnes, pu entire sCepnes 
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ehauracter aa we been added from J Lomson, to the ex- 
clusion of Sbakspeare, and this too im the most mterest- 
riy port of the play. Even that exquisitely pathetic 


eeticd Uppers | efi er Teer” SCe TIE betwee n @¢@ ‘oriolanus and his 
wWwetherin the +. oiscimn Cuimp, Is now a mere medley, a 
speech fyomr Phorson anda lie trom SiGakape are, aud 


Bist lof tl hieh!y characteristic, animated and ef- 
fectual aopeal which bolemnia makes to her sen, we 
« am cOuUG L tyy thy stale travedy trick of ner drawing 
re | Cae ordi] threateptae to stab herseif, Now, SHI. it 
mivy be ia character lor Tho:nsen’s @Modwmnia te attempt 
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to frighten her son into compliance with her intreaty by 
a trick of this kind, but Ide coutend that it is wholly 
Inconsistent With the dignity, aud imdeed wholly in- 
compatible with the character of Shakspeare’s Volumnia 
to have recourse to such an exhibition. It degrades her 
to a devel with the host of tragedy queens who so loug 
have strutted, ranted, potsoucd and — 


© To ivighten wives and children with their rage’ 


It also degrades the character of Cortolanus to represent 
such a stale and paltry device as necessury to entrap his 
cousent to return to Rome. 

Such, sir, Is my opunon of Mr. Kemble’s alteration 


of Coriolanus, but while bf aotice these defects, suffer 


meat the same time to award him the praise which I 
think he ments. the has discovered a classteal aud core 
reet taste in the dresses and decorations of the play, he 
has cast it with great judgment, and his own pertorm- 
auce of Cortolanus may be reckoned among the finest 
ellorts of the present day, 
f am, sir, 
Yonr abediert se1vvant, 


June 23, 1307. AN ADMIRER OF SHAKSPEARF. 
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ANECDOTES GPF ACTORS. 
ao 
BEULERTON, 

Archbishop Sancroft once asked this celebrated acta’, 
“Pray, Mr Betiertoa, can you esforim me what is the 
Peasoii you actors Ou th ail ‘ rite cet ‘ Oilr sikiienece by 
speaking of things ¢magivary, as Wo they were recs 
While we ta the church speak ef this real, whieh our 
CON Pee atEONS FECEIVe oils as it t: were gnagouiry ?”” 
Bett rn. j “LO it 
Know > eacept it Is, that Wwe actors erates ei Uhilaes Mn 
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TASN ELD. 
Taswell, the player, wes orizinally Leed at Oxford 
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ters, he ueglected every thing for the stage: a profession 
that seemed to rey ct him, as he never comd rise above 
the station of a low comedian. But tis humour wus 
original; and as a performer, he was not oaly a favou- 
rite, but his jokes bore the currency of the day round 
Covent-gardenp. 

Hlis wile was (in the technical languave of the thea- 
tre) a dresser and property- “woman ; but one evenme in 
distributing the properties of the play, making some 
mistake, which he felt 1u bis own character, he said no- 
thing to her till he got her home, and then thus address- 
ed her:—** Madam, as you are my wife, 1 must forgive 
you this litle fame pas; but having offended me as 
ORC of the COMPUP Y, I must chastise you >? which he did 
corporally. 





GARRICK AND MES. CLIVE. 

Hlaving once a ereen-room wrangle with Mrs. Clive, 
Garrick concluded his remark upon her by saying, 
“ Miadam, [ have heard ef tartar and Rdctiien. aud 
know the eHects of both: but you are the cream of one 
and the flower of the other.” 





BAD HOUSE. 

One night during the winter betore Garrick went to 
Jtaly, the cash receipt of Drury-lane Theatre (though 
he and Mrs. Cibber performed in the same play) amount 
ed to only three pounds fifteen shillings and sixpeuce ! 





FOOT E. 
Davenport (the Taylor) who acquired a considerable 
i ine with a good ¢ -haracter, asked Foote for a motto 
for his coach. * Latin or English?’ asked the wit.— 
‘Poh! Enelish, to be sure; I don’t want to set up for 
a scholar.’—* Then Lhave vot one from Hamlet, that 
will match you toa button-hole: ¢ List ! list! oh, lst 2” 
THE SAME. 

One of the performers of the Haymarket Theatre was 
observing to Foote, * what a hum-drum kind of mau Dr. 
Goldsmith appeared to be iu the green-room, compared 
with the figure he made in his poetry.””—* The reason 
of that,’ suid he, ‘* is, beeause the muses are better 
companions than the players.” 
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POETRY. 
0 reece em 
SONNET. 
FROM THE ITALIAN OF BENNEDETO GUIDI. 


“© Scherzava dentro all’ aurée chiome amore, &c.” 


LOVE fondly wand ving thro’ the golden maze 
Which decks with sitken tresses Julia's brow, 
Trae’d every lock, each waving ringlet’s glow, 

And, doting, linger’d there with fond delays ; 

Long, rapt in bliss, the wanton flutUrer stays, 
And soon he found ‘twere vain to wish to go, 
For, in each glossy curl’s entwisting flow, 

By Beauty wove, a chain its bondage lays 

Upon his heart, and keeps it close confin’d. 
Venus, with gifts divine, her Boy’s release 
Seeks;—Dut O Venus! let thine cfforts cease! 

He's Julia’s slave, by her his bounds are twin’d, 

Aud should you free him from his golden chain, 

He would, with ardent flight, return again! 


Liverrool. W. M. T. 





STANZAS. 


®N SLEING THF GROUND COVERED WITH SNOW IN THE MIDDLE 
OF APRIL, 


LO! where the smiling flow’r of Spring 
Should rear its fragrant head, 
The picreing blast with wasting wing, 


The snow-drift deep has spread. 


No green leaf flutters in the breeze, 
Nor searce a bud is found; 
Whilst in the wind you’ aged trees, 
Vi ave their bare bouehs around. 
Q 2 
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So. when on Beauty's infant breast, 
The weight of sorrow falls, 
Lost is the pleasing hour of rest, 


On sieep in vain she calls. 





The bud of beauty thus destroy‘d, 
Can never hope to bloom ; 

The sufl’rer droops by grief annoy'd, 
And sinks into the tomb! 


July 2nd, 1307. J.M. §. 





LINES 
ADDRESSED TO THE MISS BEVANS 


WILY doves the harp neglected slumber ? 
Feil to breathe tts wonted number ? 
Never upou its silent strings 

‘Vhe tunefol lay of rapture rings, 

But inspiration oer it sighs, 

And hali her fading spirit dies! 

When, ere t pass, *twixt hope and fear, 
Siill as [ pause some strain to hear, 
Never does a single note, 

Hier murmur wild, in pity float, 

But silence in the lonely room, 

Sit shrouded mid her cheerless gloom’ 
Sweet is music to the soul! 

Hler sounds, with some divine controw, 
Her thrilling sounds, and soothing airs, 
Can soften all the bosom’s cares; 

But O! when beauty’s magic hand 
Wakes the wire with blest command, 
Gliding o’er with gentle fingers, 

flow the soul entranced lingers, 
Lingers on each melting fall, 

In heawnly trance absorbing all 

‘The senses in a pensive pleasure, 
Captive to the joyous measure! 

White ‘ove, with infuence more refin’d, 


Tu bendage dear cnchains the mind. 


G- W.C, 
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JULY. 

cor Honeymoon. The Duke, by Mr. Egerton, from the Theatré 
Royel, Bath; beiug his first appearance ou this stage. Juliana, 
Mrs. Gibbs —Fortress. Count Everard, (1st time, Mr. Palmer, jun. 

27. Hamlet—Tom Thumb, 

vs. Sylvester Daggerw ood—Sighs—Fortress. 

og. Seeing is Be Liew ing—Inkle and Yarico—We fly by Night. 

30. = ish Widow—Five Miles off—Review. 

31. Catch him who can!—Fortress—Tom Thumb. 

AUGLST. 

1. Fortress—Lock and Key—Village Lawyer. 

3. Hamlet—Waterman. 

4. Mogul Tale—Fortress—CRritTic; or a Tragedy rehearsed. 
Dangle, Mir. De Camp; Sneer, Mr. Palmer. jun.; Sir Fretful Pla- 
giary, Mr. Mathews; Puff, Mr. Fawcett; Mrs. Dangle, Mrs. 
Powell. Characters in the Tragedy.—Lord Burleigh, Mr. Waddy ; 
Governor of Tilbury Fort, Mr. Grove; Earl of Leiceste - Mr. 
Carles; Sir Walter Raleigh, Mr Noble ; Sir Christopher Hat- 
ton, Mr. Atkins; Beefeater, Mr. Wharton; Justice, Mr. Meredith; 
Son, Mr. Johnston; Don Ferolo Whiskerandos, Mr. Liston; Con- 
fidant, Mrs. Wall; Tilburina, Mrs. Liston. 

5. Tren Chest. Sir Edward Mortimer, Mr. Young; Rawbold, 
Mr. Carles; Orson, Mr Liston; Helen, Mrs. Litchtield —~Animal 
Maguetisin. 

6. Blue Devils—Ways and Means—The Critic. 

7. Poor Gentleman. Corporal Foss, Mr. Carr, from York ; Miss 
Lucretia Mac Tab, Mrs. Grove, from Liverpool.—Tom Thumb. 

8. Stranger—Critic. 

10. Hamlet--Mrs. Wiggins. 

11. Wonder—The Critic. 

12. Trou Chest—l'om Thumb. 

13. Irish Widow—/ist time) ERRORS FXCEPTED. The Cha- 
racters by Messrs. Young, Fawcett, Grove, Waddy, Mathews, 
Liston, Chapman, De Camp, Carles, Wharton; Mrs. Litchfield, 
Mrs. Gibbs, Mis. Powell, Mrs. Liston. The Prologue by Mr. 
Young ; the Epilogue by Mrs. Litchfield —Mock Doctor, 

14. Lying Valet—Errovs excepted—Critic 


* 2 eo, ~ 
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15. Fortuve’s Frolick—trrors excepted—Betty Barnes, Mrs. 
Grove —Review 
17. Catch him who can—Errors excepted—Katharine and Pe- 


truchio. 

18. | Mr De Camp’s Night.] Five miles off—Tekeli The 
Count, ‘Mr Palmer, jun.; Wolf, Mr. Chapman; the Miller, Mr. 
Grove Is tore, Mr. Liston; Maurice, Mr. De Camp; Bras-de-fer, 
Mr. Mathews; Alexina, Mrs. Litchfield; Christine, Mrs. Liston. 
—Tom Ticacab. 

19 Critic. Mrs. Dangle, Mrs. Grove —Errors excepted—Hun- 
ter of the Aips. 

20. [Mr and Mrs. TAYtor’s Night.] Fortress. Oliver, Mr. 
Carles —Who’s the DupeImitations-Tom Thumb, 
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291. Waterman. Mys. Bandle, Mrs. Grove —Evvrors exc: ptedos 
Prisoner at large 
2. Wis. Litchtiel’s Night.) Stranger. Francis, Mr. Fay) ley, 
(his first appearance this scason. —Pollies of a Day. Count Ali: 4 
viva, Isi time) Mr. Palmer, jun.; Figaro, Mr. Farley: the Pace 
Mrs. Taylor; Antone, Mr. Liston; Basil, Mr. Grove: the Cons. 
tess, Miss Taylor: Susau, (for that night only) Mrs, Liteltield. 
4. Hamiet. QOsrick, Mr. Farley —Tom Thumb. 
5. Five miles off Mrs. Prue, Mrs. Dave nport, (Ist appear. 
ance for 5 years.) —Cirnc. Mrs. Dangle, Mrs, Davenport.—Catch 


. 


‘ 


— 
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him who can. 
20. Road io Ruin. Harry Dornton, (ist time) Mr Young.— 
We fly by Night , 


We were prevented from attending the theatre on the night of 
Mr. Egerton’s appearanee in the Honeymoon, and have tiere- 
fore ho optuion to offer respecting his performance; but we un- 
derstand that some disapprobation was expressed on account of the 
Omission of the dance, and that his reception was not altogether 
such as to authorize a repetition of the play. Mr. Egerton per- 
formed several years ago at this theatre, and we recollect his 
playing Horatio in Heam/e/, at Covent Garden, for the benefit of 
Mr. H. Johoston He aiterwards belonged to the Birmingham 
company, and acquired considerable repuiion in different }: ~ of 
the couatry. When Mr. Elliston qui ‘ited Bath and Bris ‘tol, Mr. 
Egerton succeeded to his situation, and notwithstanding the po- 
pularity and extraordinary merits of that cacellent actor, he very 
suon became a great favourite on the boards of beth — theatres. 

The Critic revived on the 4th of Au yust, every ». dy knows 
to bethe witty production of Sheridan; the original obj ‘ct of which 
was to ridicule the monstrosity of modern teaueibe. as the satire 
of the Rehearsal was directed against the heroic nonsense of Di ydeu 
and other tragic writers of his day. So few, however, have been 
the attempts at tragedy fer these last twenty or thirty years, 
that the keenness of She rid, in’s jest is now very little feit, and by 
the generality of the aucience it is not even wide watwed : ; so that 
like Jom Thumb, it must now be indebied for its attraction to the 
extravagance of the dresses, and whiimsicality of the actors. 

Mathews in Sir Fre/ful P lagi iry, Gisplayed great comic powers, 
and they minst indeed have been creat when, though we have a 
ful! recollection of Parsons in this character, it did not suggest a 
comparison in the smallest degree unfavourable io the new Sr 
Freifid. [tis suchaspecimen of chaste, skilful, and yet rich and 
forcible acting, as we are not often fayoured with. The applause 
through the whole of his scene was prodigious. Puff is also a cha- 
racter which no actor can undertake without fear aud trembling: 
the neat articulation of King, his sarcastic eye and voice, and the 
fixed impression made by his frequent performance of this part, 
at atime whenit was fashionable to run after, and a confession o1 
dulucss not to admire the piece, are heavy Fe eo which 
his successors cannot but fee! most sensibly. Fawcett in his pe 
culiar line of acting iS unrivalle “dd, avd in that which is nol his 
line, he always shews such vivacity, good humour and cneray, that 
if he does not exactly satisfy criticism, he is sure to dull the edge 
of it. His Puff is entitled upon the whele, to very high com. 
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mendation, and we know of no actor now onthe stage, who would 
make a better stand init. Dor Ferolos and Tilhurinau by Mr. and 
Mis. Liston, were irresistibie. The latter sas dvessed in the true 
style of Queen E! zaseth, and stalked and traged:zed most ludi- 
crously. Vire Co:.tidante was ecaceile itt y car ic whose d 

It is vatber siugular that Tom Thond the last time it was played 
at Covent Garden; and the Cr:tie when lest acted at Drury Lane. 
were both saluted with strong warks of disapprobation, 

August 7th. Mr. Carr who performed’ Corporal Foss, displayed 
much merit, oe will no doubt be asefal; though we thought he 

ave the part rather too course a colouring. Mrs. Grove is an 

ctress of gre: 4 provircial celeority inthe od worms) and her per- 
formance of Lucretia Wee Tad on this evening, fully justified the 
character which we had heard of her. 

On Saturday the 15th August, Mrs. Powe!'l performed ber cha- 
racter in the new coniedy, and JWrs, Dungle in the Critic. She 
played both parts with unusial animation, but was takea i iu the 
night, and died the following moraing. She had for some menths 
suite red under a disorder which was expected to terminate f tally, 
though there was ne apprehension of nhumediate danger. She was, 
as the public wei knows, an excellent actress in her particular 
line of character, and was off the stage so wel'-bred and intelligent 
a woman that her circle of acquain ance was ve ¥ extensive, and of 
course her loss has heen proportionably lamented. She was sister 
to Mrs. Ward of Manchester, and the widow of Mr. Poweil late of 
the C. G. company. She was buried at St. Pa’ I's Covent Garden, on 
Wednesday the igth, and her funeral was most respectably 
attended. 

17th. August —Mrs. Grove on the spur of the occasion undertook 
the disagrceable, and, under the circumstance of the night, the 
melancholy office of re ading the part of Betty Barnes. She has also 
pe:formed several ether of Mrs. Powell's characters in an excellent 
style; bat being engaged with the Bath managers, she played only 
for a few nights, and Mrs. Davenport has been resorted to, to 
suppiy the veeaney for the remainder of the season. 

20th. August.—Tay!or’s Imitations—we just notice to observe that 
they appear to us to be the very perfection of mimicry. All pre- 
“a aan fade in a comparison. 

Mr. De Camp conceiviug himself to have been illiberally treated 
by the managers, on wh: r “account we do not exactly know, with- 
crew himself from the company on this night. He is a very re- 
fpectable actor, and in usefulness few performers can be found to 
excel him. 

Mr. Farley, being in town, very obligingly lent his services, at 
the solicitation of the Managers, for the rest of the present season. 

ae new comedy of Errors Excerpted is the production of 
Mr. Dibdin, an author to whom the public are indebted for so 
sent Te = a share of its dramatic amusement. The plot is of 
a lizht texture, and the dialogue and incidents are marked by the 
usual whimsicality of this writer. The effect of the whole is to 
excite incessant laughter, and though he has not succeeced so 
eminently in this instance as in the Five Miles Of and some other 
Gf his pieces, there is much ingenuity in the arrangement of the 
fable , the interest is sufficiently strong aud connected; the charac- 
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ters are sketched with spirit; and the eguirozve, so effective an ine 
grecient in modern comedy, very happily managed. 


The following are the principal Dramatis Persona: 


Fiank Woodland - - - Mr. Young. 
Comn.odore Convoy - - . Mr Faweett. 
Mr. Convey : ° - - Myr. Grove. 
Lawyer Verdict . . - Mr. Mathews. 


Mr. Grumley ° . . - Mr. Waddy. 
Old Mannerly - - . ~ Mr. Chapman. 
Tom Mannerly - - - - Mr. Decamy, 
Gavriel Invoice - - - . Mr, Carles. 
Richard - . - ~ . Mr. Liston. 


Sylvia - ~ ~ : - Mrs. Litchfield. 
Mrs. Hall - Mrs Listen. 
Betty Barnes - - : Mrs. Powell. 
Fanny Freeman - - : Mrs. Gibbs. 

The Plot cannot be detailed without more room than we can 
spare ; it turns chiefly upon the schemes of a dishonest speculate r, 
by which a yong man of fashion is cheated out of his prope rty, 
and those of a foppish unprincipled Attorney; and out of these 
many interesting incidents arise. The scene is occasionally en- 
livened by the blundering errors ofa rustic Waiter at an Inn, where 
several ef the events take place. The termination is the union of 
several fond hearts ; the Attorney is compelled to keep his promise 
to a widow w hom he had deceived ; and, soine few “ Evrors excepted,” 
all parties seem tolerably satisfied. 

The pertormers yave all possible support to the piece. A song, 
charmingly set by Mr. Reeve, was ee | in the second act by 
Mrs. Liston The Pr ologue writte u by Mr. C. Dibdin, turned very 
neatly upon the title of the Pley. The | “pitogue was delivered with 
admirable spirit and efiect by Mrs. Litchteld. 





_ -o-—_ - —~=----—- =-os —_— 


THEATRICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
———— 


EL.istow has renewed his engagement at Drury Lane, for three 
years. Lovegrove, the Bath comedian 16 to jor this “compan 
Some new sit gers pttpils of Corri, are to niake an early appcerence. 
The Ope ra which Mr. Shietd is composing for Ceveat Garden, is 
the production of Mr. J. Ditidin. Mrs. Siddess taking the bint 
from the more last words of Richard Barter, Wis agata (iferum ver 
runguc) taken leave of the provincial theatres 

A theatrical fad (it is said) is about be established for the 
benelit of decaye: actors and actresses belonging to liineraat com- 
panies, to which e: ch person subser:bing aauually, wilt be entitled 
to certain sums weekly when sick, or resdered cuit to tollow their 
profession, and other edward wes according te ther : iandi ne on the 
hooks of the society: and a beneiit for the institution is to take 
place in the several towns throughout the kingdom where there are 
thestrical pe:tormances 

The new butlaine about to be added to the east end of bru y 
Jane theatre, is for additional sce.c, painting avi dressing rooms 5 
the solonnade will also be earried on in Russ’. L-stieet, for th co 
venience of company getting to their carria es, 


ba 
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LARGE THEATRE, LYCEUM. 
VOYAGE TO INDIA. 


Mr. Incledon’s Entertainment, not unaptly called a Voyage fo 
India, for it is likely to make him as rich as a Nadob, was presented 
on het 26th of August, to a crowded and fashionable Theatre. It 
consists of fifteen songs, composed by Mazzinghi, Davy, Bishop, 
Sir John Stevenson and Shield, acc ompanied onthe Piano by Mr, 
Kellner, Jun. and interspersed with Recitations by Mr. Bartley, 
who very ably acquits himself in the delivery. It is needless to 


say that Incledon exerts his best powers in the execution of the se- 
veral airs. 





a 





THE COUNTRY THEATRES, &c. 
———— 


Theatre DuBLIN.—TIncledon and Johnstone had each four hun- 
dred pounds at their benefits; Emery was less fortunate. There is 
about to be a change in the management. We believe Mr. Holman 

takes a share in the. property, and that Mr. H. Johnston is to relieve 
him from some of the fatigues of regulating the stage department. 

Theaire Royal EDINBURGH. —Miss Smith took és you Like it for 
her benefit here, which was well attended. Her Rossalind was marked 
with anin sation, judgment, and delicacy. Mr. Seymour performed 
Jaques, in which he appeared to great advantage. This is a cha- 

racter that requires something moré than the ‘generality of actors 
can supply ; ; Mr. Seymour's critical acquaintance with the text and 
meaning of Shakspeare, so abundantly shewn in his ingenious notes 
on the great bard, enabled him to present a finished portrait of the 
melancholy moralist. 

Bellamy and Mrs. Mountain have performed a few nights here 
und at Glasgow. 

Theatre Royal LIVERPOOL —-On Friday the 7th instant wes pro- 
duced here for the first time, Mr. Morton’s celebrated comedy of 
Town and Country. Mr. Rae, in the character of Reuben, during 
tle three first acts, shewed much discrimination and feeling, but 
ia the two last he was dull and unimpressive ; indeed he appeared 
to have entirely mis-conceived this part of the character, for instead 
of retaining the mild but determined manliess of Reuben, he very 
erroneously assumed the wild ravings of a Macbeth. Plastic in the 
hands of Mr. Jones was toler ably wellsupported, though we have 
still to complain of a want of suppleness in his joints. Mr.j{Hamerton 
was very negligent in the Rev. Owen Glenroy. Mrs. Glover, as the 
Honorable Mrs. Glenroy, is deserving of every commendation. 
Tix ele, a0: ie wee, oa el with general approbation, and 

still continues to be attractive—-We have also had a great treat 
in the revival of Mr. Sheridaa’s laughable farce of ti Critic. Mr. 
Kuight’s Paff was truly whimsical,aud kept the audience in a con- 
tinual roar of laughter. In the scene where the Earl of Leicester 
(Mr. Waring) is kneeling to petition Mars, Mr. K , In order to 
direct his eyes upwards, unconsciously took hold of the Earl’s Wig 
in so violent a mauner as completely to cenenigues it, which made 
avery ludicrous figure of the kneeling warrior: but not being suf- 
ficiently satisfied with the mirth he had raised at poor Waring’s ex- 
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pence, he, for the purpose of encreasing it, very fecetiously re. 
marke d | patting him on the head) * Oh, never inind, there’s 
nothing init.’ Mr, Terry improves rapidly, but if he wishes to gain 
the approbation of the public, he ought to be as careful of his con- 
duct of the stage as on, for he must be well aware, that 
“ Foul deeds will rise, 
Though all the earth o’erwhelm them to men’s eyes.” 

Mr. Gibbon’s Sir Fretful is one of his happiest performances» 
indeed, with the exception of Parsons, we never saw a better. Mr. 
Emery’s engagement closed last night with the Heir at Law and 
Hob in the Well: Mr. Cooke’s commences on Monday in the part of 
Richard. 

22nd August, 1807. ARGUS. 


Theatre MARGATE. Lovegrove, from Bath; Wheatley, Mrs. 
Hatton, Mrs. Taylor, and a tolerable company altogether, have 
added to the amusements of this watering-place. Mr. and Mrs. S. 
Kemble, and Miss Smith, have been with us a few nights, and we 
expect Miss Duncan before the close of the season. A young lady 
of the name of Lewington made an appearance in Fanny in the 
Clandestine Marriage. 


Theatre CHELTENHAM-—The Young Roscius, Richer, Miss 
Duncan, Mrs. H. Johnston, and Mrs. siddons have been succes- 
sively engaged by Watson, the spirited manager of this theatre, 
Russell from Drury Lane, and Mrs.T. Dibdin from Covent Garden, 
have also been much approved of. Mrs. D. played all the second cha- 
racters with Mrs, Siddons, with great feeling and judgment. Klanert 
late of Covent Garden, is very deservedly a favourite. Elliston is 
to be here for a few nights. 


Theatre WoRTHING.—The theatre has prospered exceedingly. 
The performances of Mr. and Mrs. H. Siddons, Mr. Trotter, Miss 
De Camp, &c. have proved very attractive ; and the elegance and 
accommodations of the new theatre, have been universally ad- 
mired. Valentine and Orson has been produced at great expence. Mr. 
Graham of Drury Lane, was present, and expressed his approba- 
tion in the most flattermg manner. 


Theatre SoUTHEND—Another theatre of Mr. Trotter's, super- 
intended by Mr. Bew, during the former's stay at Worthing, has 
had its full share of patronage. 


Theatre RICHMON D.—Notwithstanding the indefatigable exertions 
of Beverly, the manager, the theatre has not heen productive this 
season. Tekeli has been well got up, and the performances have 
in general been respectable. Mr. Farley played a few nights, and 
exhibited Valentine and Orson for his benefit, in a ve ry grand ‘stile 
Grimaldi gave his assistance in Orson, and Mr. Taylor, from the 
Haymarket, added his Imitations. The house was crouded. A whim- 
sicai contest lately took place between the leader of the band and 
Mrs. smith of Covent Garden, in Consequence of which she resigned 
her situation, and fired, not a and-bill, but an immense p lacard, 
against the manager, and what she called the ignorant “ jiddle- 
scrapers.” 
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GEORGE SAVILLE CAREY. 


The late Grorae Savitte Carry had ee of 
forty years supporte <d himself in the character of a pub- 
lic Lecturer im this Country, and was in the sixty-fourth 
vear of his age when he died. He was the son of the 
celebrated Harry Carey, a successful comic writer 
in the earlier part of the last century, who though often 
in great distress, and the author of many convivial SOLS, 
never employed his muse in opposition to the interests 

of morality. It has been long understood that Harr 

Carev was the author of the tune and words of ‘‘ God sare 
the King.” This was mentioned by the late Dr. Arnold. 
No other person has ever laid claim to this popular 
composition. He was the avowed author of the words 
and air of the well known song ** Of allthe Girls that are so 
smart,” which Inecledon, anal other singers, have brought 
avain into vogue. Poor Harry Carey, like many others 
who have no regular profession, aud devote themselves 
to the Muses, was at last reduced to such distress that 
he did not wait for Nature to relieve him from the bur- 
then of life, and when he was found dead, had only an 
half-penny in his pocket. How much it is to be regretted 
that the man whose song has so often afforded pleasure 
to loyal and patriotic hearts, and which has at length 
become the chief national strain, should himself have 

fallen a victim to poverty and despair! G.S. Carey, 
who wasa posthumous child, inherited the niet 

of his father, but he inherited also his talents in a 
great degree, though they took another direction. He 
mherited too his moral quslitic s; for though he wrote a 
vast number of lyric compositions, they are ali intended 
to awaken patriotic, generous, and amiable emotions. 
He was at tirst a Printer: ; he attempted the stage early 
in life, but did not display such abilities as enc ouraced 
him to persevere in theatrical pursuits; but though he 
went through various vicissitudes of fortune, he always 
maintained a decent appearance, and supported the 
character of an honest man. He possessed musical taste 
and talents that would have “iain him to ewinence if he 
had cultivated them with diligence, or had vot beea 
obliged **to provide for the day that was passing over his 
head.” The infirmities of age were gathering upon 
him, and if he had lived much loner, he could not, 

of course, have subsisted by his talents, but must ‘was 
sunk into one of the common asylums of misfortune. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
Works recently published, in the Press, or in preparation, 


Brocrapny.—Life of General Washington, by Mr, 
Ramsey. Life of James Bruce of Kinnaird, Esq. 
F.R.S. By the Rev. Alex. Murray. 


Hisrory.—Hlistory of Germany, by the late Michael 
Jgnatius Schmidt, keeper of the Imperial Archives at 
Vienna; translated by Miss Plumtree. — History of the 
County of Rutland : by Mr. Blore, of Stamford. His- 
tory of Ireland for the last twenty years, by Dr. Nevin. 


Travers—Sir John Carr’s Stranger in France, 2d 
Edition, in an 8vo. form. 


Tue Arts.—Opie’s Lectures on Painting, delivered 
at the Royal Academy, and Royal Institution, in the 
years 1804 and 1807. 


Divintty.—A splendid Edition of Dr. Doddridge’s 
Family Expositor, in quarto ; with fine Vignettes, from 
original Designs. 


Poretry.—The Resurrection, by John Stewart, Esq 
Hours of Idleness, by Lord Byron. The Wosish 
Register, in three parts, by the Rev. G. Crabbe, L. L. B. 
Marmion, a Tale of Flodden Field. A Poem, 4to. by 
Walter Scott, Esq. Popular Ballads and Songs, from 
Tradition, MSS. and Searce Editions, with Translations 
from the ancient Damsh, and a few Originals, by R, 
Jamison, A. M.and F. A.S. 

Dramatic.—The Family Shakspeare, in 4 volumes. 

MisceLniantes.—Aiies’s Typographical Antiquities, 
in 5 vols. 4to, by the Rev. T. F. Dibdin. A Portraiture 
of Society ; as taken trom a view of the assemblies, asso- 
ciations, Institutions, societies, meetings, and clubs 1 
and near the metropolis: whether religious, charita Fg 
literary, philosophical, political, CoeNERETCIN, couvivial 
or recre ative: interspe rsed with eritic isins, anecdote Ss and 
biographical sketches; by Mr. Nightiugale. Specimens 
of English Prose Writers, from the earl ee Periods to 
the close of the seventeenth ceutury ; with sketches, bi- 
ographical ana literary ; by George Burnett. ‘The whole 
Works of Henry Mackenzie, Esq. revised and corrected 
by the Author; with the addition of various Pieces ne 
ver before published, 
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